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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Recent.y we went sled-length in 
this column in voicing our enthusiasm 
for a book written by a newspaper- 
man—“Covering the Far East” (Co- 
vici-Friede) by Miles Vaughn. And 
now we're going to do it again—the 
book this time being John T. Whit- 
aker’s “And Fear Came,” published by 
Macmillan. 

Read it and you'll have a clearer pic- 
ture of post-war conditions in the 
world than you’ve had up to its 
perusal. 

Of course it is packed with inci- 
dents, behind-the-scenes glimpses and 
comment and some swell newspaper 
yarns. The following one probably 
deserves the blue ribbon. 

The scene was Geneva, where Ger- 
many was seeking entrance into the 
League of Nations. Spain had threat- 
ened to block the move. 

“One of the great newspapers,” re- 
ports Whitaker, “cabled its corre- 
spondent to find the foreign minister 
of Spain and get a yes or no answer. 
Spain had a new foreign minister 
whom the correspondent did not know, 
and this gentleman was firmly barri- 
caded in his hotel. The Spanish dele- 
gation said curtly that the minister 
would receive no journalists. 

“The correspondent,” Whitaker con- 
tinues, “tried all the Spaniards he 
knew. No success. He tried friends 
in other delegations who were close to 
the Spaniards. No success. Defeated 
and dejected, he went to a popular bar 
for a drink and fell into conversation 
with a man whose name escaped him, 
but whose face he knew—one of those 
easy Geneva acquaintanceships. 

“ ‘Well, I'd like to take a few drinks 
and forget all about politics. I’m sick 
of politics,’ said the newspaperman. 

“Moi, aussi,’ said the diplomat. ‘I 
too am sick of politics. Let us have 
dinner and go to the Moulin Rouge 
and watch the girls dance.’ 

“At three o’clock in the morning,” 
Whitaker goes on, “the correspondent 
dropped his companion by his hotel. 
Another newspaperman pounced on 
the running board of the correspond- 
ent’s taxi. 

“ “Give me a break,’ he cried. ‘How 
is Spain going to vote?’ 

“ T don’t know,’ said the correspond- 
ent. “What do you mean?’ 


[Concluded on page 23] 
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Drama Came Knocking at the Door! 


Quickened Tempo of Times Demands 
Showmanship in Print and on the Air 


By ROY S. DURSTINE 


President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


In the radio studio the famous con- 
ductor slowly raises his arms to build 
up to a smashing finish. To give the 
audition a note of realism, the an- 
nouncer quietly murmurs the name of 
his network. The speaker in the 
clients’ room clicks. The audition is 
over. 

Around the long table, the prospec- 
tive sponsors light cigarets. “Well,” 
says the president after a tense full 
minute of dead silence, “well, what do 
you think?” Everybody relaxes. 

“That gal’s not so hot in her middle 
register,” mutters the treasurer. 

“What we need is situation com- 
edy,” declares the head chemist. 

“That’s right,” agrees the chairman 
of the board. “There aren’t any more 
new gags.” 

“That commercial with the box top 
offer could stand a little hopping up.” 
This from the head of the research 
laboratory. 

“What programs would this be op- 
posite?” asks the comptroller. 

“The orchestra sounds a little thin 
in the string section,” remarks the 
president, “but I like the arrangements 
on the whole. They don’t sound 
corny.” 

“What's the talent total?” asks the 
advertising manager. 

“What are the Crosley and Clark- 
Hooper ratings?” demands the export 
manager. 

“Any open time better than 10:30?” 
queries the chairman. 

“Well, if you ask me what I think 


of it,” declares the salesmanager, “I 
think it’s lousy. ButI say we approve 
it because I can tell you how to make 


ha 


it into a wow! 


Ir is a far cry from the days ten or a 
dozen years ago when timid sponsors 
first tip-toed into broadcasting sta- 
tions for their first incredulous look 
at that miraculous little gadget called 
a microphone. 

Big business has learned a new 
vocabulary. It has grabbed a new 
sales tool, absorbed a new technique, 
adopted a new medium. It’s now in 
show business. 

Radio is perhaps the most dramatic 
application of showmanship to busi- 
ness but it is only one example of the 
quickened tempo of today. Nobody 
has time for a bore. Business has to 
be interesting. And even if there had 
been no such thing as radio, showman- 
ship would have been applied to busi- 
ness over the past decade. 

The stepped-up pace of life today 
clamored for it. Groucho Marx once 
explained his fondness for tabloids by 
explaining, “I want to see what I 
read.” That was a great philosophical 
observation. It summed up a national 
trend. Whether we like it or not, 
masses of people today can be influ- 
enced only by the dramatic, the excit- 
ing, the graphic, the simple smash. 


THE Russians know it. Twice a year 
they send through the Red Square 
the biggest military show on earth— 





Roy S. Durstine 


a motorized army and a million march- 
ers taking 12 hours to pass a given 
point, the given point being a red (not 
white but red) granite tomb where 
Lenin lies publicly preserved. 

Hitler knows it. Periodically he 
gathers tens of thousands beneath 
massed Nazi banners with himself on 
a high lonely rostrum—a spectacle 
that rivals all the wildest dreams of 
Hollywood. 

Mussolini puts 25,000 veterans of 
the Ethiopian campaigns into a solid 
rectangle before the Italian Unknown 
Soldier’s Tomb and there lets the 
King thank them for making him an 
Emperor. 

There are those who may feel that 
showmanship was even known in this 
country in our last presidential cam 
paign when a gentleman asked for a 
glass of water in the midst of a fire 
side chat with his one hundred and 
thirty million neighbors. 





DRAMATIC developments in the realms of radio, magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tising agencies and business and industry as a whole are discussed in this lively 
article by Roy S. Durstine, president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
advertising, New York City. It is a condensation of an address delivered at the an- 
nual advertising awards dinner. Stressing the need for showmanship in print, the 
article vividly and entertainingly emphasizes the trend of the times toward the dra- 
matic, the exciting, the graphic, the simple smash. It is a call for alertness, for initi- 
ative, that we believe carries a challenge to all those engaged in the 
publishing and advertising worlds. 
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Is it any wonder that American in- 
dustry realizes that it, too, must be 
interesting? 


W HEN a publisher wanted to pro- 
mote his magazine or newspaper, not 
so many years ago, he used to get out 
a circular letter or if he was feeling 
very daring that day he would print 
a small folder in as many as two colors. 
Today we are in what may be termed 
the Hardware, Notions, and Groceries 
Era of magazine promotion. It’s a 
poor day in an agency executive's life 
if he doesn’t get a hammer, a horn 
and a magnet, a parlor game or a box 
of candy or a package of cheese. An 
idea wouldn’t venture out into the 
cold world without an overcoat of 
cellophane. 

The high mark to date was the pub- 
lication which wanted to remind space 
buyers that its readers are home- 
loving people who always eat at home 
and never go out to restaurants. To 
get over this impression each space- 
buyer, believe it or not, received a box 
lunch one noon recently—a sandwich, 
an apple, a deviled egg and the in- 
gredients for making instant coffee. 
The ABC will have to put a new col- 
umn in its reports—an audit of show- 
manship in promotion, with special 
credits for baby chicks, chocolate 
cakes and white mice. 

It’s not only in promotion that there 
has been drama in the publication 
field. 

This year of 1937 was scarcely two 
months old when it had brought us 
three new ones—Book Digest and 
Commentator, both in the popular 
capsule size, and a great big surprise 
out of Iowa. 

In 1936 these were the new maga- 
zines which were launched: Life, Cor- 
oret, New York Woman, Parade, 
College Widow, Hollywood Digest, 
Secrets, Ringmaster, Popular Comics, 
Tip Top, Screen Guide and a cute lit- 
tle number called Congratulations, 
distributed to the mothers in 13 New 
York hospitals. The Major Bowes 
Amateur Magazine arrived and soon 
was gone with the wind in that same 
year. 

In the five years before that, exclu- 
sive of pulps, 35 publications swam 
into our ken and 29 swam out. The 
list of casualties, by merger or by vio- 
lent end, included some staunch old- 
timers such as World’s Work, Century, 
Everybody's, Golfers Magazine, Mod- 
ern Priscilla, and the Theatre Maga- 
zine. Also, Babies—Just Babies. 


For the moment, without weighing 
the social implications, where does this 
record point? It points to showman- 
ship in print. 





Roy S. DURSTINE was born in North 
Dakota when that state was still part of 
Dakota Territory. He attended Lawrence- 
ville School and Princeton University. At 
Princeton he wrote and played in the an- 
nual shows of the Triangle Club and was 
editor of The Princeton Tiger. In those 
days it was the ambition of every young- 
ster with newspaper leanings to get on 
the staff of the New York Sun. To the 
Sun went Durstine in 1908. He fell in so 
quickly with the spirit of that famous 
newspaper that his very first summer he 
won the enviable assignment of “cover- 
ing” President Taft at his summer home 
in Beverly, Mass. 

He left the paper in 1912 to do publicity 
work for Theodore Roosevelt's Bull Moose 
campaign and that led him into adver- 
tising. He was with Calkins & Holden 
until he and the late James G. Berrien 
went into partnership as Berrien & Durst- 
ine. In 1919 he and two other young 
men—Bruce Barton and Alex F. Osborn— 
organized the firm of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, which merged with the George 
Batten Company under the name of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn in 1928. 
Mr. Durstine is president. In 1925-1926 
he was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies—the 
youngest man who had ever held that 
office. 

He is the author of two advertising 
books, “Making Advertisements” and 
“This Advertising Business” and “Red 
Thunder,” an account of a trip in the win- 
ter of 1933 to Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria. 





Hardly has Life established itself as 
the socko hit of our generation when 
from the brains of a couple of studi- 
ous-looking young men from the Corn 
Belt comes something called Look 
which, for rough and tumble sensa- 
tionalism, makes the editorial pages 
of Mr. Goddard’s American Weekly 
look like some of the milder aspects 
of the Youth’s Companion and Har- 
pers Young People. And its first 
print order of 800,000 was a sell-out, 
complete with police of two countries 
providing applause in the form of 
confiscation. 

Ballyhoo at one time bid fair to kid 
the life out of Advertising for God’s 
sake, when along comes Esquire which 
appropriates most of the ballyhoo ar- 
tists and takes Vanity Fair’s rather 
mild fashion suggestions and rolls 
them into a hairy-chested, polo-coated, 
pork-pie-hatted album of he-man jolts 
on coated stock with four-colored sex 
at 50 cents per copy. And it’s a 600,000 
smash success—not at 10 but 50 cents 
a copy, the half of a dollar. 

Soft-spoken little Reader’s Digest 
had only just quietly slithered itself 
into the millions, when there comes an 


epidemic of pocket-size sensations 
headed by suave little Coronet with 
short jabs and culture, like a heavy- 
weight champion caught shadow- 
boxing with the statues in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Culture in a 
sweat-shirt or rowdyism in white tie 
and tails—depending on where you 
sit. And the Saturday Evening Post 
throws the Democratic Party into 
hysterics and draws a rise from the 
White House when it intimates that 
the New Deal boys are about to kick 
the Garners and the Robinsons out of 
bed. 

Oh, yes, there is a new tempo in 
magazines, 


Now look what’s happened in the 
advertising agencies since Drama 
came knocking at our doors. 

Some of us can still remember when 
an advertising agency concerned it- 
self with only copy, art and media. 
If an agency man made a market sur- 
vey, it was his own fault. If he tested 
a headline he was just a sissy who 
didn’t know his own mind. 

Over here in the agency of today, 
are several young men, just in from 
a field study, telling about the ages, 
apparent incomes and preferences in 
dentifrices or washing powders of 
every housewife on both sides of a 
street in St. Louis. Other inquisitive 
researchers have stuck their heads 
into refrigerators and bathroom cup- 
boards in 4,000 homes in 10 cities. 
They can give you an inventory of 
brands, tell why each one was bought 
and which brand will be selected for 
the next purchase. It’s getting so that 
the American housewife knows that 
when the doorbell rings she’s not go- 
ing to be asked just to buy a Fuller 
brush or help a young man putting 
himself through college. She knows 
she’s going to be questionnaired. 

In another corner of the agency 
somebody is interviewing a dwarf 
who is to dress up as a trade char- 
acter, go to Florida and get himself 
photographed with bathing beauties. 
Somebody else is solemnly staring at 
a row of knick-knacks on his desk— 
including a police whistle, a first aid 
kit and a jack-knife—deciding which 
will make the best radio offer. 

Over there a young man is casting 
a commercial movie, chatting about 
dissolves and truck-shots as easily as 
agency men used to chat about half- 
tone screens and picas. In another 
spot is the specialist on outdoor ad- 
vertising. He knows all the plant 
owners by their first names and flies 
to Miami or Los Angeles as easily as 
he takes the train home to Nutley. 


[Concluded on page 14| 
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Features That Flourish Unseen 


Bright Local Stories Neglected 
By Reporters Mired in Routine 


By DON ANDERSON 


Editorial Staff, Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star 


As a reporter from a small daily 
enters an office he meets a stampede 
of startled stenographers, one of whom 
has seen a mouse in her wastebasket. 

The mouse has been killed by the 
boss, one of the towns “well-knowns,” 
who wielded a book-end during the 
execution. Everyone is laughing now, 
and the reporter laughs with them. 
Pretty soon he asks if there is any 
news, finds there isn’t, and leaves. 

He could have written a story about 
that mouse and of murder in the 
wastebasket. A well-handled narra- 
tive of the incident might have be- 
come the best local of the day. In- 
stead, the reporter chuckled over it 
to himself and moved on to the next 
office where there weren’t any mice. 

It is at moments like these that 
many reporters fumble and miss fea- 
tures blooming unnoticed before their 
very eyes. 


FEATURE stories can be overdone 
and it is not contended here that be- 
cause Joe Blow has been riding the 
same bike for 35 years, the paper 
should hur] itself into ecstasies of ex- 
clamation and carry a windy story of 
wonderment about the fine old man 
and his unfailing comrade, the fine old 
bike. 

It is nothing new for people to reach 
the age of 90 years and nothing to get 
excited about. Pet stories, too, can 


become tiresome; parrots, canaries, 
blind dogs, and cats that adopt things 
you wouldn’t think would 
them. In these categories, in too 
much homey and hobby and back- 
yard sort of stuff, the small-city daily 
can throw slushy effusion over a sub- 
ject that is pretty meaningless. 

The term “small-city” is used here 
in connection with daily papers and 
infers, arbitrarily, a population range 
from the smallest communities sup 
porting dailies, probably around 5,000, 
up to cities of 25,000, with a “there- 
abouts” tacked to either end. 

There lies in every such small city 
a quantity of material for a curious 
and prying reporter to mold into 
worthwhile, readable feature yarns. 
Not fantastic stories that find their 
source mainly in his imagination and 
consequently haven’t a general ap- 
peal, and not backward glances into 
the community’s history, which many 
people find drab, but strong, well- 
balanced sketches and narratives that 
often pack plenty of punch. 


interest 


W Inter before last was a tough 
one in this city of 13,700 inhabitants 
in Northern Wisconsin. Snow swirled 
and thermometers groveled at below- 
zero levels for days on end. It was 
difficult enough keeping main high 
ways unplugged with drifts, and, at 
times, an almost insuperable task to 








I; you're a reporter who never misses an opportunity to turn in 
a feature story, large or small, to sort of garnish the routine as- 
signments of the day, you'll appreciate what Don Anderson is 
driving at in the accompanying article. 
you with some tips. If you're the editor of a small town daily— 
or a big city one, for that matter—maybe this article will serve 
as a prod to your lagging news sense, cause you to urge upon 
yourself and staff that each edition MUST go to press with at 
least one bright, well-written story over and above the routine 
reports of the day. Mr. Anderson, a graduate of the University 
of Washington, has been a member of the Marinette (Wis.) 
Eagle-Star staff since his graduation in 1935. 


Maybe it will furnish 
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Don Anderson 


make travel possible on county roads. 

Yet, by working day and night 
against odds that only nature holds, 
county road commission workmen 
pushed their plows on and on and 
made it possible for farmers to come 
to town almost every day. 

The men who guided the plows per 
formed feats of physical skill and 
credible. With ears frozen and hands 
numb, they drove their big trucks 
along narrow roads during nights 
when blizzards were so blinding there 
was nothing left to do but “feel” the 
highways’ shoulders. They went for 
two days at a time without sleep, and 
when they did lie down, it was in the 
road commission shop with their ice 
sheathed plows standing nearby. 

They gulped meals of hot coffee and 
ham sandwiches between their turns 
at clearing roads and were constantly 
suffering frostbite. They did all this 
and yet the general citizenry knew 
nothing of it until a reporter tired of 
reading only that “county trunk line 
C is now open” and spent a few ad 
venturesome hours himself. 


FEATURES such as this, if chased, 
too often are regarded merely as night 
copy or filler, something to utilize the 
operator’s time and promote the earli 
ness with which the make-up man gets 
his pages ready. 

This attitude is prevalent among 
many small-city editors and reporters 
who are either too sleepy or too in 
different to realize that such yarns 
can be made arresting enough to war 
want displacement or relegation to an- 








other day of the unlively portion of 
that edition’s news, particularly ad- 
vance matter, thus allowing the fea- 
ture its justified position and play. 
Certainly, many such stories have 
turned into actual scoops. 

A 70-year-old cemetery sexton re- 
tires and there is the usual sentiment, 
“After fifty years of service,” etc., and 
a story, like a hundred thousand 
others, of how long he had been in 
the community and how many chil- 
dren he had begotten. 

But, to the curious, there was a 
stirring drama lying beneath his white 
hair. After it was written, many of 
his deepest friends were astonished at 
the old man’s saga. 

He hadn’t had a vacation in all those 
50 years. During winters before roads 
were open and the chapel built, he 
walked out to the bleak burial place 
to prepare graves. The frozen ground 
made dynamite necessary—until the 
monuments grew so numerous that 
explosives damaged them. Once, he 
labored two full days on a February 
grave, chipping the flint-like sod away. 
He had grown from a firm-legged 
youth to a spent old man in that one 
cemetery, and yet his newspaper al- 
most overlooked him. 


S Tories like this can’t be found 
around every corner, but there have 
been hundreds with as much or 
greater news and dramatic strength 
that have been fumbled and lost in 
the streets of America’s small cities. 

They have been lost because an edi- 
tor or reporter wasn’t alert or wasn’t 
ambitious or, as is more likely, be- 
cause he was strapped down too 
tightly to the city hall, the brother- 
hoods, the street improvements, or the 
Chamber of Commerce. He couldn’t 
smell the freshness of a good feature 
story through the mustiness of his 
rutted news habits. 

A small-city daily can lift itself from 
the ranks of forlorn mediocrity to a 
position of eminence with its readers 
and Fourth Estate contemporaries by 
being constantly vigilant about the 
type of human experience in which 
pathos, humor, or strangeness will 
make stories that are entertaining and 
relieving. 

They add zest to the columns of rou- 
tine news. It doesn’t require a spark 
of genious or ceaseless toil to produce 
them either; just a little self-prodding. 
But there are many smail-city scribes 
who could walk by a dozen a day and 
go blandly on their way believing 
they were “getting the news.” Most 
of what they are getting could be 
gathered by an untrained high school 
graduate. It is on this other side 
that the proficient and enterprising 


newspaperman can brighten both his 
paper and the dispositions of its 
readers. 

If the maternity ward statistics from 
the local hospital show that every one 
of the nine babies born during the 
last week was a boy, why confine it 
to the birth column? Isn’t that news, 
deserving of as much space as the fact 
that the city has purchased a new 
machine-driven lawn mower for the 
park board? And doesn’t a lead like, 
“‘Tt’s a girl’ has almost fallen from 
the parlance of the staff at Riverside 
Hospital,” etc., nail your eye to the 
page more quickly than: “The city 
council last night authorized the pur- 
chase of a new lawn mower for use 
by the park board”? 

The aim of this analogy is not to dis- 
credit the lawn mower, because the 
park board probably needed the 
equipment, but to point out that a 
reporter is not covering his field by 
merely sitting at council meetings or 
trudging from office to office asking 
if there is “anything doing today”; 
and the editor who lets him spend all 
his time in this manner is guilty of 
lazy and inept management. 


O N the chief of police’s desk in every 
small city is a spindle or book. What- 
ever he uses, the purpose is the same: 
To record in exact detail each move 
his officers make. Daily, there is some- 
thing written into that book or at- 
tached to the spindle, but not every 
day does a reporter get a story. Why? 
Because neither he nor the chief re- 
gard all of what is done by the officers 
as being either important or printable. 
This is true to a certain extent be- 
cause no paper wants to flaunt petty 
squabbles or other chicken-yard con- 
flicts over its pages. 

But the reporter, by cultivating the 
chief's friendship and confidence, can 
drag some mighty funny stories from 
these police diaries and still preserve 
his paper’s respect and its readers’ 
peace of mind. 

For example, there is one “cop” up 
here who worked nights last summer, 
and at the conclusion of his morning’s 
report, there was almost always writ- 
ten, “Shot a cat and cremated same.” 
That went on for several weeks until 
one day the reporter saw at the bot- 
tom of the sheet, “Shot a skunk.” 
That laconic statement, written in lazy 
pencil scrawl, hinted at a new era in 
the cop’s life and the difficulty of cre- 
mating all of Nature’s animals imme- 
diately after their demise. It smelled 
like a story and it was. 

The expression “no news is good 
news” is often applicable, and yet 
there are swarms of small-city editors 
and reporters who will inevitably com- 


plain about a Jack of news from a cer- 
tain source usually productive when 
that fact itself is worth publication. 

If the county sheriff has not made 
an arrest for a week or two, except 
to harbor a few itchy transients over- 
night—something possible in smaller 
communities—the reporter has an ex- 
cuse to write a half-humorous yarn 
pointing to the lack of crime as indic- 
ative of a regeneration in the city’s 
moral strength. He can say that Rock 
County’s crime wave has diminished 
to a tiny ripple, that the sheriff and 
his deputies are getting cobwebs be- 
tween their shoes from all this in- 
activity, and that the county jail is a 
silent and lonely place without its 
usual patrons. 

Anyway, he can say something in- 
stead of whining! And chances are, 
it will be more enjoyed by the readers, 
if he handles it with some degree of 
skill, than the dreary details of a petty 
larceny case in which a man who was 
broke stole fuel for his family who 
was cold. 


In the matter of interviews, the small- 
city editor is overlooking a splendid 
opportunity to give his paper a metro- 
politan flair. If his paper is in a vaca- 
tion land, object of either summer or 
winter migrations, there will be peo- 
ple of regional and national impor- 
tance who can be approached adroitly 
and encouraged to say things for local 
publication that will be far more 
catchy than the hackneyed remark 
that they are “vacationing at Frog 
Lake, north of the city limits.” 

A former resident, prominently 
known throughout the community, re- 
turns after several years’ absence. 
Instead of the “visiting friends here” 
sort of tripe, why not interview him? 
Ask him if some people told him he 
was getting fat and others that he had 
lost weight, if he plans to go fishing 
again in the old mill stream where 
he learned to swim, and if living costs 
are lower where he now lives. There 
will be rebuffs, but there will also be 
a payoff somewhere and an interview 
in “big time” style will result. 

Symposiums, if they are to have 
much thump to them, are like inter- 
views. They are difficult to get be- 
cause of the popular antipathy to being 
quoted in a newspaper, especially on — 
anything controversial. Yet there is 
room for this type of story in any 
small-city paper. 

While this Northern Wisconsin 
countryside was engulfed in last win- 
ter’s sub-zero wave, a reporter on a 
small daily decided to find out if the 
words “unprecedented” and “record- 
breaking” were being misused in de- 

[Concluded on page 18] 
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The Story of Sigma Delta Chi 


Concluding the Fraternity’s History 
As Narrated by One of Its Founders 


By WILLIAM M. GLENN 
Editor, the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 


T were was little expense involved 
in creating Sigma Delta Chi save for 
printing and charters. Sloan and I 
made a trip to Indianapolis, selected a 
very high grade of parchment paper, 
and ordered 100 copies of the most 
sublime human document ever writ- 
ten, urging delivery as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, we collected 
$4 or $5 from each member to pay the 
bill. 

After we had made our appearance 
in Meharry Hall, we sought state- 
wide publicity, and prepared elaborate 
stories for the Indianapolis Star and 
the Indianapolis News which were 
rushed to the papers by college corre- 
spondents who were members of the 
fraternity. All of the state colleges 
were furnished with news stories for 
their respective publications. 

Oddly enough no Indiana college or 
university received a charter until 
after the installation of Beta at the 
University of Kansas, Gamma at the 
University of Michigan, and Delta at 
Denver University. After Virginia 
and Washington came Eta at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Prior to our advent into the inter- 
ested and receptive world, the chapter 
had held several rehearsals, settled 
upon a number of neophytes for in- 
itiation, and had elected officers. I 
was president of Alpha chapter and 
Sloan was vice-president. I had the 
honor of signing the charters for the 
chapters at Kansas, Michigan and Den- 
ver. Laurence Sloan was the first na- 
tional president of the fraternity. 


WeE then began to figure on ways and 
means of getting prominent journal- 
ists into the fraternity as honorary 
members. Fate and good luck played 
into our hands—Hamilton Holt, editor 
of the Independent Magazine, was com- 
ing to De Pauw University, to deliver 
an address. We immediately wrote 
him, disclosed the principles of the fra- 
ternity, and invited him to become an 
honorary member. 

The great moment arrived—about 
10:00 p. m. The great man was 
escorted to the assembly room of 
Meharry Hall. Never can the mem- 
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orable moment be forgotten—the out- 
standing nationally known editor, and 
the internationally renowned peace 
advocate divested himself of shoes, he 
was blind-folded, he was led from altar 
to altar; he was our first honorary 
member, bound to us in ties of endur- 
ing blood and ink. 

Happily, I have with me a message 
from Dr. Hamilton Holt, now president 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


“Dear Bill: 

“I have your letter saying you 
are to attend the 21st convention 
of Sigma Delta Chi, which made 
me an honorary member in old 
Meharry Hali at DePauw more 
years ago than I like to remember. 

“I congratulate you on going 
back to foregather with the 
brothers of the society which you 
co-founded in the pleistocene pe- 
riod when you were a student and 
I a young journalist. 

“You and I have both wandered 
over journalism’s ‘fitful sea’ and 
have seen the storms rage and the 
calms. I think journalism is the 
broadest profession in the world. 
It touches life at every point. It 
may not be as intellectual as the 
law. It may not be as useful as 
teaching and preaching. It may 
not be as ennobling as medicine. 
It may not be as enriching as a 
Wall Street job before Franklin D. 





W auuam M. GLENN, first president of 
the first chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, related 
the story of the organization's founding, 
its growth and development at the 21st 
annual convention of the fraternity held 
last November in Dallas. 

The first half of his account was pre- 


sented in The Quill in February and the 
concluding installment in this issue. It is 
suggested that the two issues be pre- 
served. 

The “Sloan” referred to in the present 
installment is Laurence H. Sloan, first 
national president of the fraternity, vice- 
president of Standard Statistics, Inc., and 
a trustee of The Quill endowment fund. 








William M. Glenn 


Roosevelt came on the scene, but 
a journalist wields power as no 
other man and that is one of the 
reasons why it pays to keep in 
with us.” 


UnstTInTED praise goes to those 
successful Fourth Estaters in the early 
days and at present who had and have 
such faith in the purpose of Sigma 
Delta Chi that they became associate 
members, lent their exalted names 
and careers to the fraternity. 

From Hon. Chase A. Osborn, first 
honorary president, to Walter M. Har- 
rison, retiring honorary president, 
over nearly three decades, have flamed 
inspiration from those who helped. 

Of the hundreds only a few can be 
enumerated such as Ring Lardner and 
George Ade, Kent Cooper and Frank 
Mason, Frank P. Stockbridge and 
Walter Williams, W. H. Cowles and 
James Middleton Cox, William Allen 
White and Richard Lloyd Jones, James 
Keeley, first to address Wisconsin 
chapter, and James B. Angell, James 
Wright Brown and James O’Donnell 
Bennett. 

That there was a place for Sigma 
Delta Chi in the realm of journalism is 
proved by its reception, its continued 
growth and development; the support 
it has received over the years from 
such publications as Editor & Pub- 
lisher, New York; National Printer 
Journalist, Springfield, Ill.; Publishers 
Auziliary, Chicago, the American 
Press, Newsdom, the Newspaper Guild, 
New York, the AP, INS, UP, the un- 
remitting interest taken in the frater- 
nity by outstanding publishers, editors 

[Concluded on page 20} 











He Had His Way 


Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin doesn't have 

that bull-dog jaw for nothing. He was de- 

termined to force King Edward to give up his 

throne or Wallis Simpson—dand stubbornly 
fought and won his objective. 


Wuar was the real story behind 
the abdication of Edward VIII? 

Only three persons are in a posi- 
tion to know the exact answer and 
even their viewpoints are bound to 
be biased by the parts they played 
in the drama. 

The simon-pure truth could prob 
ably only be presented through an 
impartial digest of the memoirs of the 
principals—Edward, Wallis Simpson 
and Stanley Baldwin. 

Only an invisible reporter could 
have learned the real story providing 
he had worked on a 24-hour shift dur- 
ing the ten days that shook Edward 
off his throne. 

However, an estimate of what caused 
it all can be based on the analyza- 
tion of visual and oral evidence after 
carefully sifting the gossip connected 
with the case. 

The abdication of Edward VIII was 
probably the greatest example of a 
“hearsay” story in newspaper history. 
Factual developments were limited to 
the movements of the three principals, 
various propaganda statements and 
the events which occurred in Parlia- 
ment. 

Few believe Prime Minister Bald- 
win told the entire story in his ad- 
dresses before Parliament. It was 
also apparent Edward did not tell the 
real story in his abdication message 
to Parliament, nor in his farewell ad- 
dress on the radio. 


EVERY correspondent who covered 
the story formed a personal opinion. 
Here is mine: 


The Real Story Behind 


Only Three People, Says This Scribe, 
Know Full Details of the Royal Drama 


By DAVID P. SENTNER 


London Correspondent, International News Service 


Firstly—Edward met a woman who 
was different. She treated him un- 
like any woman he had ever met pre- 
viously. She treated him like an or- 
dinary man. 

She praised his virtues and criticized 
his faults. She laughed with him at 
the snobbish balcony British society 
he detested. 

She was charming, intelligent and 
amusing. She was a good comrade. 

So Edward fell in love with her and 
decided he would marry her. 

Secondly—Edward’s decision to 
marry Mrs. Simpson became a clear- 
cut issue between parliamentary gov- 
ernment—the evolution of which had 
caused many upheavals throughout 
English history—and the powers of 
the monarchy. 

Under the modern English form of 
constitutional democracy, the king is 
a symbol to unite the empire, but vir- 
tually under orders of Parliament, or 
the government in power. 


Edward, against the advice of the 
prime minister, insisted upon marry- 
ing Mrs. Simpson. 

If Edward had been permitted to 
win over the opposition of the govern- 
ment, the monarchy would have been 
strengthened and parliament weak- 
ened. 

It was a personal question which 
became a political issue. 

The antagonism of the Church of 
England to the marriage was an im- 
portant contributory factor. 

Thirdly—Was Parliament and pub- 
lic opinion against the marriage? 

At first, the British public had no 
opinion either way. It was unaware 
of the romantic situation until it burst 
suddenly into their knowledge when 
the press lifted its self-imposed cen- 
sorship. 

Then a tidal wave of propaganda 
was waged by the government and 
Church of England press opposed to 
the King’s romantic wishes. It swept 











Wrs Wallis Warfield Simpson's 
divorce and probable marriage to the 
Duke of Windsor again in the spot- 
light, this article discussing the crisis 
and abdication that grew out of the 
romance between King and Com- 
moner and the problems the covering 
of the story has presented to news- 
men is particularly timely. 

David P. Sentner, for more than a 
decade a member of the International 
News Service organization, and now 
manager of the London bureau, is 
one of the most colorful, versatile and 
interesting writers in the newspaper 
world. He has covered innumerable 
“big” stories and during the forth- 





David P. Sentner 


coming coronation ceremonies will view the royal cavalcade 
from a seat directly in front of and overlooking the entrance to 


Westminster Abbey. Special 


arrangements will en- 


telephonic 
able his running bird’s-eye-view story to be carried by direct 
open line to the London headquarters of INS and thence to the 


United States. 
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dward’s Abdication? 


Wallis 
Wartield 
Simpson 


the public into the opposition camp 
virtually overnight. 

Edward needed a good press agent. 

In their job of covering the Edward- 
Simpson story, foreign correspondents 
turned police and society reporters. 

They had to use their own legs and 
heads to get copy. The British news 
agencies and newspapers could not be 
relied upon as they were under pres- 
sure either from official sources or 
from the policies of newspaper pro- 
prietors. 

Even when the crisis was in full 
bloom, the British press trod with 
velvet feet. 

Official lines which had been use- 
ful in international crises were not 
worth a shilling, because Baldwin did 
not take the cabinet into his complete 
confidence regarding his talks with 
the King. 

American reporters had to go out 
and develop new contacts. They were 
forced into the distasteful business of 
becoming social climbers. An invita- 
tion to a dinner or cocktail party 
where a friend of the King or Mrs. 
Simpson might be present was worth 
its weight in radium. 

Society editors on London news- 
papers were the most useful contacts. 
They heard a lot of Simpsonia data 
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Photos 


which could not use themselves due 
to the hands-off policy of their news- 
papers. 


Ir was always difficult to officially 
confirm information. 

For instance, one of my most re- 
liable contacts, a London society edi- 
tor, told me Mrs. Simpson had left 
England for France. 

This fact was denied by the house 
hold of Mrs. Simpson through the 
British news agency executive who 
was acting as an informal press liaison 
officer for her. One hour after the 
denial, Mrs. Simpson was reported 
definitely in France. 

Although the odds were about three 
to one for abdication in most news 
paper offices, it was sound reporting 
to “keep on the fence” in handling the 
story until Edward had actually signed 
the abdication papers. To do other- 
wise would have been like “jumping 
the gun” on a jury verdict. 

Edward had changed his mind at 
the last moment many times in the 
past, according to his associates. He 
might have changed it again. 


THE natural difficulties of reporting 
in England a la American style were 
intensified in the crisis story. 








Left Throne for Love 


The Duke of Windsor, former King of England, 
whose dramatic message announcing his re- 
linquishment of the British throne was heard 
by millions all over the world. The world 
still wonders what would have happened had 
he stood his ground and fought to hold both 
throne and “the woman I love.” 


with, British 
seldom grant interviews. 


To begin statesmen 

Out of office, they may write ar 
ticles for the press or express their 
viewpoints in a letter to the London 
Times. In office, they may fill in cer 
tain native favorites of pressdom. 
They usually do this through personal 
or political affiliations with the pro 
prietors of newspapers. 

British officialdom recognizes the 
foreign press only through the reg 
ular governmental news departments 

When Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden has something to say “not for 
quotation,” he calls in the British 
press. American or other foreign cor 
respondents are not invited to these 
gatherings. 

Furthermore, an Englishman has a 
most sacred view concerning his pri 
vacy. 

There is at present a movement 
underway in Parliament to protect the 
public from inquiries from the press 
on personal subjects. Many Fleet 
Street editors believe this movement 
was intensified by the Edward-Simp 
son story. 

The abdication drama had another 
influence on British press history. It 
has introduced a more frank discus 
sion of the monarchy than ever be 
fore. The British newspapers, before 
the abdication, were “palace” 
scious in their treatment of 
news. 

The abdication of Edward opened 
them up. 


con 
royal 
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C. L. Reece 


Here are a few slants on the Louis- 
ville and Kentucky flood, which be- 
came what is probably one of the 
country’s greatest disasters, and with- 
out question the greatest nightmare. 

The river began to rise during the 
week prior to Jan. 23, but not until 
that day did the situation become seri- 
ous. Telephone connections snapped, 
transportation stopped and business 
dropped. 

Then, a cold snap that Saturday 
night seemed to have stopped a Ohio 
river gone mad. But not for long. 
Early Sunday morning a heavy snow 
was washed from the countryside by 
a driving rain, and in a few hours the 
river leaped six feet higher, and 
started covering lowland homes and 
making geysers of Louisville’s sewer 
manholes. 


To get to the scene of operations we 
rode in a large truck, with blanket- 
covered radiator, after abandoning our 
car in a lumberyard. Then we hiked 
and waded and finished the trip in a 
light delivery truck. After determin- 
ing from the power company that elec- 
tricity probably would be suspended 
any moment I managed through A. T. 
& T., after failing to get through on 
the telephone, to break in on the 
Universal Service wire and let Chi- 
cago know we were soon to be with- 
out power to tell the world what was 
going on. I did everything but get 
on my hands and knees in prayer to 
A. T. & T. for an outlet, but they were 
loaded. Postal Telegraph was failing 
fast, so I turned to Western Union and 
during Sunday night or early Sunday 
morning provided an outlet for our 
stories. 

Western Union, by luck or foresight, 








Hell and High Water 


A Vivid, Breath-Taking Story 
Of a Scribe in the Flood Zone 


By C. L. REECE 


Manager, Louisville (Ky.) Bureau, 
International News Service 


had shipped in a Ford V-8 motor, 
which, hooked to a generator, gave the 
only transmission power out of the 
city. Later, when 7 feet of seepage 
filled their basement, they tore a hole 
in the first floor wall, ran their lines 
through and wrapped them around 
the stair rail and up to the third floor 
wire room. 

Things had already started to hap- 
pen. All the streets and buildings 
were dark; water from the river and 
back water from Beargrass Creek and 
sewers joined forces and started forc- 
ing 230,000 people from their homes. 
Then heating plants, some covered 
with water, some operated by elec- 
tricity, went dead. Then the water 
plant failed, and there was nothing to 
drink or bathe in. Soon the evacu- 
ated homes, totaling two-thirds of 
Louisville’s 70,000, and hotels and 
buildings began to get cold. 

Without water all elimination sys- 
tems were at a standstill. Even the 
outside air was sickening, musty. 
Overcrowded hotels were among the 
worst, and on night walks and boat 
rides we saw eerie figures with 
flashlights hauling motionless women 
down stairs on broken, improvised 
cots. In one instance a wastebasket 
was used to prop a still figure on a 
cot after men had carried the stretcher 
down many flights of stairs in an 


elevatorless hotel. In another lobby 
a woman spun like a top, shrieked and 
fell, from exhaustion, grief and the 
pungent air. 


In the street, automobiles with haste- 
stricken relief workers at the wheel 
honked and blasted their way through 
inky black streets. Some carried ref- 
ugees to higher ground, others hauled 
sick people to a city hospital built for 
400 that now held over 800. On one 
headlight was a red cloth indicating 
an emergency. Ambulances careened 
through the streets, commandered 
trucks crashed into each other at cor- 
ners. One restaurant, which managed 
to stay open, served tasteless food to 
hungry customers and limited coffee 
to one cup, furnished no water, and 
held a few pints of milk for crying 
children. 

All day and night radios barked or- 
ders to radio-equipped boats and 
trucks to rescue so many people at 
such and such an address. Rescue 
parties took out an elderly woman 
with a leg fracture; another man who 
had his leg amputated in a cold, water 
filled house; a woman gave birth to a 
baby on the fifteenth floor of a hotel, 
and was attended by a doctor using a 
tavenkeeper as nurse and a quart of 
hot water for sterilization; a police- 
man drove a powerboat through a sec- 








Last month Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville Times, re- 
lated the stirring story of the manner in which the staffs of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times marshaled 
their forces to produce a combined flood edition despite many 
handicaps and inconveniences. This month The Quill is priv- 
ileged to bring you another vivid story of news-gathering in 
flood-times—one enabling you to see the flood-swept city 
through the eyes of a press association correspondent cover- 
ing the story and trying to get it out over the wires—C. L. Reece, 
manager of the Louisville bureau of International News Service. 
Mr. Reece’s 14 years of newsgathering and handling began 
on the Terre Haute (Ind.) Post. 
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This homeless mother and her children were 

typical of the thousands of families driven 

from their homes when the Ohio River went 
on its mad orgy of destruction. 


ond-story window and found a mother 
and father drowned, and their baby, 
still alive, tied to the chandelier in a 
blanket; a power boat zoomed by a 
rescue craft, throwing rescuers and 
nuns into the water; a coastguard boat 
dodged houses and trucks rushing 
down the river to save 16 lives. 

Patrols prowled around in the 
watery regions, shooting and arresting 
looters of food and drugs; a news- 
paperman rescued his mother and 
wife, who later dropped their six- 
months old baby in the water; a ma- 
roomed resident of an apartment 
stuffed alcohol in silent gas burners 
and lighted them to furnish coffee to 
thirsty, hungry refugees; a policeman 
dropped in two feet of water after a 
72-hour vigil helping direct traffic; 
long lines formed in front of relief 
depots, waiting hours for food, cloth- 
ing and kerosene; 11,000 people hud- 
dled together in the armory waiting 
for evacuation; thousands hunted 
mothers, sons, daughters and fathers 
lost in the flood or carried away on 
refugee trains and trucks. 


We stopped at several light poles 
and read a city order giving policemen 
the power to shoot looters on the spot, 
and placing a ban on smoking because 
there was no water to fight fires and 
oil was floating into the streets from 
a bursted tank and gasoline was 
streaming from broken pumps. We 
answered an alarm and watched a 
huge varnish company go up in smoke 
while helpless firemen stood by. We 
rushed to two large hotels when a 
rumor went floating that cave-ins had 
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officer on the corner when he said, 
“Hell sure has broke loose, ain’t it?” 
We listened to the stories of burly 
coppers who had lost their families, 
and cried without restraint. We talked 
to firemen who fought a fire that took 
the lives of at least ten people after 
gas blasted one building off the face 
of the earth and toppled two others. 
We beat it out of a building that rocked 
when another gas explosion sent a 
large roof sailing into the river, caused 
a $150,000 blaze and broke every 
plate glass window blocks around. 
We lifted tired, wet people from trucks 
and directed wandering figures to the 
city hall where haggard staffs worked 
amid strong fumigants trying to un- 
tangle the worst mess in its history. 
We journeyed to a long pontoon 
bridge built of wood and whisky kegs 
and watched thousands of ragged, 


—Louisville Courier-Journal and Times Photos 





Louisville will long remember this 600-yard pontoon bridge, made of heavy lumber and 

whisky barrels, which was the only means of escape for thousands of refugees who fled 

across it to the safety of the Highlands and Crescent Hill areas on high ground. Note the 

depth of the water on the railroad caution sign, lower ieft. The street over which the bridge 
was constructed is one of the busiest automobile and trolley arteries of the city. 


toppled the walls and sleepers were 
“likely” to be trapped, only to find that 
a hole big enough to house a box car 
in an alley had almost brought reality 
to the report. 

We were stopped by an army man, 
who came into the city under a so- 
called martial law order, and told to 
detour, that a large department store 
foundation had slipped and the struc- 
ture was ready to fall. We dodged 
capless sewer holes, and shied from 
outlets that moaned as they sucked 
the water and sewage into a main that 
soon threw it back into the street. 
We rubbed greasy, dirty faces that had 
to wait nearly two weeks for a warm 
soothing shave, and agreed with an 


homeless people trek across it to they 
knew not where. We watched them 
put human-sized pine boxes on the 
prows of boats and head across a street 
stream toward the only dry cemetery 
in the city, and a crematory built only 
a year ago for those who “chose” to 
wind up that way. We checked the 
airport, the points where trains met 
boats, and learned policemen from 16 
states, firemen from others, nurses, 
embalmers and undertakers were com- 
ing in by the droves. 


We watched long lines. of people be- 

ing “stuck like hogs” to prevent a ty- 

phoid epidemic; we took a boat ride 
[Concluded on page 14} 












Officer Pat and Pinky 
speed headlong into one 
thrill after another. 


I, all began on a warm Wednesday 
afternoon during August, 1933, when 
Walter Howey, then managing editor 
of the Boston Daily Record, asked for 
a new comic adventure strip to begin 
on the following Monday morning. 

His order was the result of many re- 
quests from Daily Record readers for 
a detective strip with a typical Amer- 
ican boy as its hero meeting strange 
adventures. 

The offices were turned upside down 
in a frantic search for someone who 
knew something about a comic strip 
and continuity. Although neither of 
them knew anything about a strip and 
its construction, Walter Howey finally 
chose Eddie Sullivan, night city edi- 
tor, who had had years of experience 
covering police beats, and Charlie 
Schmidt, one of the finest newspaper 
artists in the business. 

The two men worked for 48 contin- 
uous hours before they had fashioned 
their characters, continuity and title. 
Their strip, then titled Pinkerton, Jr., 
appeared as ordered in the Record on 
the following Monday. 

Pinkerton, Jr., ran for a year and a 
half, winning every popularity poll 
conducted by the Record. King Fea- 
tures Syndicate then took it over and 
Joseph V. Connolly, editor, gave it the 
title Radio Patrol. 


Rapi0 PATROL shows the modern 
thrills of the police radio car. The 
strip takes the glamor and thrills of 
the modern police methods and turns 
them into interesting entertainment 
for readers of all ages. 

Officer Pat, the leading character in 
the strip, is like almost any policeman 
that you know. He is good-natured, 
hard-boiled, and likes children and 
dogs. Pinky, the youngster in the 





strip, has a pet Irish setter, named 
Irish. The three of them pursue crim- 
inals, solve mysteries, and clash 
through one dangerous whirlwind ad- 
venture after another. 

Officer Pat is the pal, mentor and 
protector of Pinky and Irish. Mollie 
Day, the female interest, is a secret 
agent policewoman. The comic relief 
is given by Officer Pat’s companion, 
Stutterin’ Sam, who, as his name fore- 
tells, stutters quite proficiently. 


EDWARD F. SULLIVAN, or just 
plain Eddie Sullivan, the author of the 
strip, has been associated with Boston 
all his life. Comic strips, newspapers, 
news, and news features have all been 
a part of his life since he graduated 
from grammar school in Malden. He 
left high school in his freshman year 
to become office boy to Russell Whit- 
man, then publisher of the Boston 
American. 

When there was a change of pub- 
lishers, Eddie went back to high school 
for a while, then left again to become 
editorial office boy on the same paper. 
(Editorial office boy can best be de- 
fined as copy boy.) After being fired 
six times, he realized that the paper 
really meant it, so he returned to high 
school and graduated in 1916. 

Eddie Sullivan then worked as a 
grocery clerk for a chain concern un- 
til the supervisor told him: 

“You'll never succeed, Sullivan, be- 
cause you just haven’t the right atti- 
tude.” 

Eddie agreed with him and worked 
for three weeks in a cement factory 
until that employer told him the same 
thing. He then shifted to a rubber 
factory where all went well until the 
foreman said that he wouldn’t have 
anybody under him that he couldn’t 
lick. 


Such Was the St 


The Story of Radio Patrc 


Conceived and Deliverex 


THE day after Amer- 
ica entered the World 
War in 1917, Eddie 
Sullivan became en- 
thused with the idea 
of going places and do- 
ing things for the sake 
of patriotism, so he 
joined the navy. 

“Much to the disgust of the training 
ship’s captain,” he related, “I was 
given an honorable discharge. He 
used more red ink in recording my 
misdemeanors than a banker used in 
1929 while figuring his profits.” 

“During the two and a half years 
that I served on the U. S. S. ‘Leoni- 
das,’ mother ship to a fleet of sub- 
marine chasers stationed at Corfu, 
Greece, and operating in the Adriatic 
Sea, I was associated as a yeoman with 
Jefferson Jones, son of a Minneapolis 
publisher, and one-time China corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press. He 
gave me much good solid advice con- 
cerning the profession that I had 
chosen.” 

Once out of the service, Sullivan 
worked for a year on a small-town 
daily putting in 20 hours a day as re- 
porter, editorial writer, sports writer, 
gossip column conductor, etc. The 
paper had only one linotype machine 
which was kept operating 24 hours a 
day. 

“When they had the ads set,” Sulli- 
van continued, “I, being the whole 
staff, had to keep the machine going. 
I slept on a desk in the office. When 
‘Pat,’ the linotype operator, ran out of 
copy, he would awaken me to turn out 
some more copy for him. After fin- 
ishing, I went back to sleep.” 


SULLIVAN then attended the Boston 
University School of Journalism for 
several months. He thinks that the 
Malden Telegram, the small-town 
paper on which he first began, was the 
greatest school of them all. 

He was later police reporter of the 
Daily Record for several years, then 
was promoted to night city editor, 
which position he still holds. 

Hunting and fishing have always 
been Sullivan’s hobbies, so naturally 
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Start of a Stirring N 


Patrol Which Was Ordered, 
ivered in a 48 Hour Period 


{TIN SHERIDAN 


Pat, Pinky, Mollie and Irish in a scene from an 


hunting dogs have played an impor- 
tant role in his field pastime. He con- 
siders Irish, a living, breathing replica 
of many of that most intelligent of 
breed dogs—the Irish setter. 

Eddie Sullivan’s other hobby is chil- 
dren. He has two daughters, Dorothy, 
12, and Patricia, 9. He is the pal for 
children for blocks around his home. 
The youngsters come around to his 
home, asking, 

“Tell us a story, Mr. Sullivan.” 

He invariably tests his ideas for the 
strip on the children who visit him. 


THE tuning of low wave radio sets 
and auto radios to the police broadcast 
bands has grown to be one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest indoor sports, hence the 
timeliness of Radio Patrol. Many en- 
thusiasts have become radio patrol 
“sparks,” just as the fire “spark” is 
immortal, and upon receiving the po- 
lice calls on their sets, they, too, dash 
off to investigate. 

The law must triumph in all the 
Radio Patrol continuities. Sullivan 
believes in heroizing the police force. 
Most of his continuities are based on 
actual cases on file at Boston Police 
Headquarters. 

He writes up the cases in a manner 
not too far-fetched or too melodra- 













exciting episode. 
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ew Strip! 





Edward F. Sullivan, standing, author of the Radio Patrol strip, and Charles 
Schmidt, artist who draws it, seldom meet as one works nights 
and the other, days. 


matic. The daily continuities run for 
one or two months, depending upon 
the number of sequences possible, 
while the Sunday page ideas are 
usually complete in themselves, al 
though they may run 
in unusual cases to two 
or three weeks. 
Sullivan does all his 
work on the strip 
during week-ends, the 
only spare time that he 
has. He is fortunate 


in being able to keep on schedule 
most of the time. 


CHARLIE SCHMIDT, who does the 
drawings for Radio Patrol, is a result 
and combination of native genius, 
self-schooling, and intensive practice, 
which have resulted in his being well 
fitted for working on an adventure 
strip. 

Born in Freeport, on Long Island, 
Schmidt lived there until he was 16, 
when he went to New York City to 
become an office boy on the New York 
American. When his artistic talents 
were discovered he was advised to 
practice during his spare time. 

Schmidt took the advice and en 
tered the art department of the Amer 
ican. Leaving New York City 19 
years ago, he joined the Boston Amer 
ican and the Sunday Advertiser, and 
finally the combined art departments 
of the American, Advertiser and Daily 
Record. 

His background is unique in the fact 
that he has never attended an art 


school. [Concluded on next page 
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No important murder trial for many 
years has been complete without the 
trial sketches by Charlie Schmidt. 
Every time a big story “broke” it 
was he who was called upon to draw 
the diagrams and the accompanying 
sketches. 

Artist Schmidt is a very modest 
and retiring sort of a man and when 
asked for some biographical data about 
himself, he merely said: 

“Well, I got into the newspaper art 
game when I was a youngster and I’m 
still in it.” 

He lives at Winthrop, Mass., the 
famous seacoast town; is married and 
has two children—Muriel, 17, and Jim, 
just turned 13. 

Schmidt works nights and week- 
ends on Radio Patrol. He pencils in 
the characters very carefully, then inks 
in everything very rapidly. He is a 
master of the “dry brush” method on 
backgrounds. 


THE most unusual thing concerning 
Radio Patrol is the fact that the writer 
and artist of this strip very rarely meet 
each other—Sullivan working nights 
as city editor, and Schmidt working in 
the art department during the day. 
Sullivan leaves the continuity in Char- 
lie Schmidt’s mail box and that’s all 
there is to it. 

When the strip is finished, the week’s 
work is mailed air express to the offices 
of King Features Syndicate. While, a 
syndicated strip is in 99 cases out of 
100 a full-time job in itself, these two 
prolific workers turn out Radio Patrol 
as a spare-time job. 

Radio Patrol appears in over 70 
papers in this country and abroad. 

Persons who thrill to the sound of a 
screaming police car siren, yet cannot 
actually ride along with the police of- 
ficers, have their yen for adventure ap- 
peased by reading this fast-moving 
comic-adventure strip. 


Drama Came Knocking 


[Concluded from page 4] 


cc OMIC strips used to be just some- 
thing which the children asked you 
to read when you wanted to linger 
over your third cup of Sunday morn- 
ing coffee. Now the creative people 
in an agency have to bat up a situa- 
tion, develop it in the next pictures 
and think up a pay-off that will sell 
without being just a plug. 

Not so many years ago it was an 
innovation for an advertising man to 
attend a sales meeting to deliver a few 
brief remarks about the coming cam- 
paign. Today the presentation is a 
two-act musical show with dialogue, 
original hit numbers, a carload of 
scenery and a busful of almost-Tiller 
girls. 

A newspaper used to be a news- 
paper and a magazine a magazine. 
Today a newspaper can be anything 
from a picture pamphlet to a colored 
supplement which calls itself a maga- 
zine; and a magazine can fill itself 
with hot news and have a shorter 
closing date than the rotogravure sec- 
tions of the newspapers. It’s very 
confusing. It’s like the Californian 
who said that things got so bad this 
v inter out there that the hitch-hikers 
didn’t care which way they went. 

When a copy writer comes down to 
work these days he doesn’t know 
whether he’s going to write a one- 
inch ad for a tabloid or a mile-high 
word for a sky-writer. He may be 
asked to produce copy for the inside 
of a taxicab or the outside of a sound- 


truck. He’s writing news headlines 
for magazines and radio gags for comic 
strips and black-outs for radio. 


» OU may feel that it would be won- 
derful if things would only stay put. 
But they won't. Life isn’t a perfor- 
mance; it’s a parade. New things, 
new ideas, new gadgets are constantly 
presenting themselves to be sorted 
out. 

Things aren’t going to stay put in 
the future any more than they have 
in the past few years. The depres- 
sion taught us to take what we had 
and make the most of it. 

If we had gone along as we were 
in 1928 and 1929 we might have de- 
generated into a nation of overfed, 
dull, over-confident fatheads. The past 
eight years have made us tighten our 
belts and get resourceful. They have 
sent business back to its laboratories 
and its workshops to make better ex- 
isting things for less money and gave 
the chemists and engineers an oppor- 
tunity to turn out new exciting things 
and made management glad to adopt 
an open mind. 

In advertising the quickened pace 
when we really got into the depres- 
sion and the resulting urge of com- 
petitive necessity between individuals, 
agencies and media owners first re- 
sulted in waves of the most unpleas- 
ant copy which has ever been set be- 
fore a puzzled American public. That 
was natural. It was the easiest way. 





It’s always easier to use profanity 
than to turn a skillful phrase. 

But, shouldering its way toward re- 
sults with main strength and sheer 
awkwardness, advertising developed 
an astonishing number of new tech- 
niques. 

We have gone a long way from the 
old formula of a picture, a headline 
and a block of copy. Bad as some of 
the intermediate stuff was, the net 
gain has been terrific and if we all 
don’t get too prosperous too soon 
again the pent-up momentum will 
carry advertising on to new highs in 
interest and showmanship which can- 
not fail to register important figures 
in the balance sheets of advertisers. 


High Water 


[Concluded from page 11] 


through a busy street, and on the ad- 
vice of the boatmen got out, later to 
find we were marooned, then managed 
a truck ride with a drunken driver at 
the wheel through water the boatman 
“forgot” was there, perhaps because 
it was dark and the brewery, where 
the city’s only water supply was being 
pumped, was nearby. We moistened 
dry lips and drank another glass of 
pineapple juice, sneaked into a build- 
ing where there were no restrictions 
and had a smoke. We managed quar- 
antine passes and saw an area where 
7,000 dead animals were lodged against 
jumbled houses and barns. We talked 
to city officials who said the death rate 
was “about 243, with three drownings” 
after we had just talked to a relief 
boatman who helped haul seven bodies 
from the middle of a busy intersection. 

We wrote our arms off, woke up to 
the fact we hadn’t slept, except two ~ 
hours in a vacant building from under 
which the foundation had slipped two 
feet, another hour under a wire test 
board, and a few minutes over the 
typewriter. 


T HEN we stuck around awhile, pray- 
ing the lights would soon go on, and 
that we could get a bath, and laughed 
as we realized the most haggard of 
sufferers we met had remarked, “Well, 
we got out with our lives anyway.” 

Soon repairs were started on 149 
street cave-ins, people began to shovel 
furniture out of ruined homes and the 
weather man said the 57.1 foot river 
had fallen to 16-some-odd feet and 
called it a “drouth river.” 

Then we decided the flood was over, 
shaved, took a bath and slept soundly 
for hours and hours, and coming out 
of the haze began to reflect on what 
really had happened. 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Tue businessmen of the show world 
have an eye for figures, irrespective 
of the shapely ones they present to the 
public. 

Dollars and cents are their favorite 
reading. When you write for the the- 
atrical trade publications, trim your 
vocabulary and 
let’s have the 
box-office re- 
ports. Sure, Win- 
terset is a movie 
that’s got art, but 
what’s it grossing 
in Peoria? Sure, 
Simone Simone’s 
a great artist, but 
who can tell? 
How much is she 
getting a week? 

To keep the 
dollar sign matrix busy, theatrical 
papers buy items from an army of cor- 
respondents who are paid for the space 
they fill. Every town isn’t a show 
town. Whether or not yours is de- 
pends on the extent of its theatrical 
activity through its showhouses and 
radio stations. If it is a good show 
town, the chances are 10 to 1 that 
someone is already supplying the the- 
atrical trade papers as an accredited 
correspondent, of one publication at 
least, if not of all. But no matter how 
perfect a barrier the fence around the 
ball park may be, there are always 
kids who can discover their way 
through. 

This month’s dissertation has been 
furnished by Barney Oldfield, motion 
picture editor of the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Sunday Journal and Star. His is not 
exactly a Horatio Alger story, but he 
makes enough money from showmen’s 
journals to keep him in the checked 
suits that are a part of his modus 
operandi. 

When Cub Oldfield started chron- 
icling theatrical doings in Lincoln 
(pop. 80,000), this late home of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was nervously 
experimenting with Sunday motion 
pictures. Secondary vaudeville units 
play Lincoln, but the hearts of the per- 
formers are in Kansas City or in the 
Oklahoma oil towns. Lincoln isn’t a 
show town by any stretch of facts or 
imagination, but it has 10 motion pic- 
ture houses and two radio stations. 
Correspondent Oldfield has made the 
most of them as sources of theatrical 
paper news. 

The cinema palace usually comes 





J. Gunnar Back 
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first as asource. Changes in price pol- 
icy, experiments with stage features, 
changes in management, renovation, 
attitudes on box-office issues in the 
show world—the hundred and one 
things that bring names in the trade 
into the news is copy. 

By dogged persistence Oldfield got 
Variety to publish weekly box-office 
grosses of motion pictures playing 
Lincoln, although it is net a key city 
in assisting managers to find out how 
a picture is being received by the pub- 
lic. You probably won’t be able to 
crack this department in Variety, but 
Variety, as well as Box Office, Film 
and Motion Picture Daily will be in- 
terested in a report on unusual ex- 
ploitation of a film in your city. 

Second only to a desire on the part 
of manager and performer to know 
how things are doing at the front of- 
fice is the footlight crowd’s interest in 
names, the coming and going and for- 
tunes of friends in their fraternity. 
Only a study of the theatrical journals 
appended to this column can give a 
working conception of the endless 
chit-chat that fills their pages. 

Individual initiative in the corre- 
spondent brings remuneration. Get 
some orange ties and loud suits and 
mix with the show people when they 
come to town. You can’t print every- 
thing they tell you, but you'll find 
these nomads picturesque. Oldfield 
sold Variety on reviewing, in Lincoln, 
the western pictures that play on the 
prairies before they reach New York. 
He sells reviews of stage units that 
swing through Lincoln, because other 
managers who have booked these units 
want to know what to expect. He 
simply beats the Kansas and Okla- 
homa correspondents to the space. 

The local radio station is a willing 
source of news, since national pub- 
licity begets national advertising. Re- 
views of local radio presentations are 
important. They contain ideas that 
program directors elsewhere can seize. 
Again changes in management, in per- 
sonnel, reports of deaths, births, and 
ceaseless chatter make trade journal 
reading. 

Show people are a nervous lot. They 
prefer pithy paragraphs, something to 
read as they tap dance, and they like 
the vocabulary of their trade. If you 
aren’t brief, your editor will slash your 
stuff so thoroughly you'll begin to 
think he’d consider a Sioux Indian 
wordy. The way to find out whether 
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your city has an active theatrical cor- 
respondent is to look for your city’s 
datelines in the following publications: 

Variety, 154 W. 46th, New York, 
(Variety’s departments will give you a 
good idea of what makes news in the 
show world) $3 a column, counting 
heads; Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cin- 
cinnati, 25c a column inch; Film Daily, 
1501 Broadway, 35c a column inch; 
Motion Picture Daily, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, (has radio depart- 
ment) 35c a column inch; Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, 35c a column inch; Box Office, 
4704 E. 9th, Kansas City, (wants film 
exploitation reports and _ personals 
about theatre managers) 20c a column 
inch; Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, 
New York, 35c a column inch; Broad- 
casting, Washington, D. C., (takes ar- 
ticles, especially success stories on 
radio selling, up to 1000 words); 
Broadcast Management, 515 Madison, 
New York, (wants information on 
tested radio programs, merchandising 
ideas, sales promotion, and news about 
radio engineers; gets a good dei! of its 
material free from stations). 





Contests 


Scribner’s announces a new non-fiction con 
test to run between May 1 and Aug. 1 in con 
nection with the regular department “Life in 
the United States.” 

Brief, vital articles which narrate rather 
than describe or explain some aspect of con 
temporary American life are wanted. They 
should be articles of personal experience which 
throw light on social conditions, customs and 
manners in this country today. They must be 
authentic experiences. Examples of the type 
of article desired will be found in the pha 
June and July issues of Scribner’s. 

For the best articles submitted, Scribner’s is 
offering the following prizes: First—$1,000; 
second—$700; third—$600; fourth—$500; fifth 
—$400; sixth—$300. 

There will be six regional prizes of $200 
each. Not more than 25 additional prizes of 
$100 each for manuscripts which, in the opin 
ion of the judges, have unusual merit. 

The rules of the contest are: 

1. All entries must be postmarked before 
noon, August 1, 1937. 

2. Manuscripts must be within 500 and 3000 
words in length. 

3. Entries should be mailed to “Life in the 
United States,’’ Contest Editor, 597 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, New York. 

4. In the case of ties each contestant will be 
awarded the full value of the prize for which 
he is tied. 

5. Employes of Charles Scribner's Sons and 
their families are not eligible for the contest. 

6. The judges will be the editors of Scrib 
ner’s Magazine. 

* 


Collyer’s Eye, nationally circulated sports 
weekly, announces a Kentucky Derby contest 
with 40 prizes. This contest will not be re 
stricted to racing fans. It is a general contest 
in which everyone, everywhere in the United 
States and Canada will have an equal chance. 
Collyer’s Eye issue containing rules and condi- 
tions appeared on newsstands April 1 or a 
copy will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents 
to cover mailing and handling expense. Ad- 
dress, Contest Editor, Collyer’s Publishing 
Company, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE NA 
TIONAL WILL, by Dean Alfange, which re 
cently was awarded the $2500 prize in the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award Contest, 
will be published by Doubleday, Doran on 
May 14. The award was for a manuscript 
dealing with a major aspect, international or 
national, of America and American life; the 
author to be an American citizen and one who 
had never before published in book form. 
Over 250 manuscripts were submitted, from 
practically every state in the nation, and by 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


q 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, IMlinois 
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ople in a wide range of professions. The 
udges were Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion; Dr. Henry Seidel Canby of The Saturda wy 
Review of Literature; Professor Roscoe Poun 
dean of Harvard Law School; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., vice-president of Doubleday, 
Doran and Co 

Dean Alfange, the prize winner, is 39 years 
old, a lawyer, and a resident of New York 
City. He was born in Constantinople of Greek 
parentage, and was brought to this country 
when he was three oe old. He was gradu- 
ated from Hamilton College and Columbia Law 
School, and was associate editor of the Colum- 
bia Law Review. He volunteered and served 
in the United States army, 1917-1918. 


A prize of $2500 has been awarded in the 
first literary contest of its kind to Wallace 
Stegner of Salt Lake City, Utah, for his nov- 
elette, “‘Remembering Laughter,” announced 
by Little, Brown & Company, Boston pub- 
lishers as the winner of their Novelette 
test which closed on Jan. 1, 1937. 

Selected from 1,340 manuscripts submitted 
from all but two of the United States, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and many forei countries, 
“Remembering Laughter” is escribed by 
readers of the manuscript as ‘“‘a moving story 
of domestic tragedy in the corn belt of Iowa.” 
It will be published in September, 1937. 

The author himself was born in Iowa, on a 
farm near Lake Mills, in 1907. In his youth he 
lived with his family in North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Saskatchewan, Montana, and finally 
Utah, where he attended the state university. 
He received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Iowa and is now instructor 
in English at the University of Utah. He is 
married and the father of a son, born Jan. 31 
of this year. 

Judges for the contest were James Hilton, 
author of “Good-bye, Mr. Chips,”’ most success- 
ful novelette of recent years; Bernard DeVoto, 
novelist, critic and editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; and Alfred R. McIntyre, 


president of Little, Brown & Company. e 
prize represents an advance on account of 
royalties. 


Out of the manuscripts received, four more 
novelettes were chosen to be published in Oc- 
tober. These are: “A Cargo of Parrots,” by 
R. Hernekin Baptist; ““‘This Man, Joe Murray,” 
by William Corcoran; “Loving Memory,” by 
James Hill; and “A Night at Hogwallow,” by 
Theodore Strauss. 





Magazine Briefs 


Paut B. Netson (Minnesota '26) announces 
the opening of new editorial, circulation, and 
advertising offices of The Scholastic Editor, the 
magazine for student journalists, on the ‘33rd 
floor of the 333 North Michigan Avenue Build- 
ing in Chicago. The Scholastic Editor, founded 
in 1921, is the leading magazine for the school 
and college new r, yearbook, and maga- 
zine editor and adviser, and is sole official or- 
gan of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, the director of which is Fred L. Kildow, 
Wisconsin, 1923. 

* 


To the steadily increasing oo of new 
magazines, add three more: Picture 
Crimes, and True Cases of octland" fard. Na- 
tional distribution on all three will be made 
a International Circulation Co. 

Tr + ay new men’s magazine, will be pub- 
lish the Leeds Publishing Co., 570 
Seventh » * New York Cit The first issue 
of this new ‘monthly periodical will carry a 
June dateline and make its appearance on the 
newstands on May 10. First print order is for 
75,000 copies; production to be stepped up with 
subsequent issues. Format will be wane 36 
small size, with the first number con 
pages of fiction, articles, photographs, and car- 

s on fine super stock. Contributors to this 
issue include Hendrik Van Loon, Burton Ras- 
coe, Jack Dempsey, Ernest Boyd, Bernard 


Picture Crimes will be eee monthly by 
the David H. ge bishing Co., ila- 

delphia, Pa. First issue, with a print order 
for 250,000 copies, will contain 60 pages. Bear- 
ing a June dateline, it will appear on the news- 
stands on May 1. Contents will be a series of 
crimes depic by oe which the 
reader is onpoesee to sol 

William "Messenger. publisher, of Green- 
wich, Conn., is ble for True Cases of 
Scotland Yard. Ha 


whi 
Scotland Yard written up by retired English 
police officials. British law Sng that any 
iceman on active duty write about official 
usiness for publication. 


Bachelor, the new monthly magazine just 
out, is edited by a woman. Fanchon Devoe, 
the young woman who heads the editorial 
staff, has for some time been actively engaged 
in newspaper work, advertising, and radio. 
The object of the magazine, according to Miss 
Devoe, is to spread glamor and romance over 
the more or less neglected man—particularly 
the unattached man. 

The magazine, original in design and format, 
contains fiction and articles by contributors 
outstanding in various fields: Thornton Dele- 
hanty and Lucius Beebe, well-known critics, 
write on the theatre; the work of three fa- 
mous artists—John Groth, James Reynolds, 
Paul Meltsner—is shown in color; George 
Platt Lynes, international photographer, writes 
on posing women before the camera. What 
London will be like during the Coronation 
Week is told by Lorenz Moré in an article 
written specially for Bachelor. Silas Bent 
writes on rebelling bachelors. 

The staff under Miss Devoe includes her 
assistant, George Vigoroux, Jr., and Edwin 
Gilbert, associate editor. Robert L. Criswell 
is business manager; Franklin Hughes is art 
director. Photographs are under the direc- 
tion of Jerome Zerbe, of New York and Holly- 
wood. The advisory board consists of Alex 
ander Kirkland, the actor; William Bayard 
Okie, Jr., designer; and John Jay Daly, news 
paper feature writer. 

Editorial and business offices of Bachelor 
are located at 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The magazine will be distributed by 
International Circulation Co., Inc. 





News Notes 


The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, spon 
sored by Middlebury College, announced re 
cently through its director, Theodore Morrison, 
of Harvard, the staff of authors, teachers, and 
editors who will conduct its twelfth annual 
session from Aug. 18 to Sept. 1 at Bread Loaf 
Inn, Vermont. 

In charge of work in playwriting will be 
Paul Green, eminent Southern dramatist, 
whose Riser ‘Abraham's Bosom” was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize. Besides m ~~ volumes of 
plays, Mr. Green has publish novels and 
short stories and worked in Hollywood. The 
short story and the novel will be ay dis- 
cussed by a staff including Bernard Voto, 
well-known fiction writer and editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature; Edith Mirrie 
lees, professor of English at Leland Stanford 
and authority on the short story; Helen Ev- 
eritt, New York literary agent; and George 
Stevens, book critic and managing editor of 
the Saturday Review. Article-writing and crit- 
icism will be under the direction of Gorham 
B. Munson, New York editor and writer. Mr. 
Morrison will conduct the work in verse. 

The purpose of the conference is to enable 
inexperienced writers to profit by association 
with a group of professionals who give lectures 
and personal interviews for manuscript criti- 
cism. The conference is open to any man or 
woman who wants to make progress as a writer 
and whose published or unpublished work in- 
dicates ability to profit by the criticisms of the 
staff. It also provides for people who are not 
themselves active writers, but who are inter- 
ested in contemporary American literature or 
in the teaching of composition, an opportunity 
to hear discussions on current writing by men 
and women who are leaders in it. 





ACCORDING TO — 


(Editor’s Note: THe Qumt welcomes 
letters of comment concerning its articles, 
also on pertinent journalistic topics, prob- 
lems, policies, etc. Keep the letters short 
and to the point. All letters, of course, 
must bear the writer’s signature.) 


“T still think Tue Qu11t is the great- 
est magazine that comes to my desk.” 
—RuvusseLt ALEXANDER, Publicity Di- 
rector, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 





* 


“I read THe Quit. with increasing 
interest each issue and hope that you 
will be able to continue such fine ad- 
vances as those of the last several 
months.”—V. Royce West, head, De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, Mu- 
> University of Omaha, Omaha, 

eb. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT. 





Theatre Lore 


SO YOU WANT TO GO INTO THE 
THEATRE? by Shepard Traube. Lit- 
tie, Brown and Co., Boston, 1936. 258 
pp. $1.75. 


At the start of his book, Mr. Traube 
addresses himself to the “Uninitiated”: 
“If you want to go into the theatre, you 
should be told that the odds are against 
you. You havea chance ina thousand 
—ask anyone who knows.” 

Mr. Traube knows. Trained in the 
famous Hedgerow Theatre in Phila- 
delphia, where you learn to act or else, 
he haunted Broadway for a job acting, 
but no one would let him act. The 
best way to get your first role on 
Broadway is to prove you've already 
played at least once, if not more often, 
on Broadway! This did not discour- 
age Mr. Traube. He became a play- 
reader for Joseph Verner Reed and 
Kenneth McGowan: then advanced to 
a stage-managership (for which there 
are about 100 opportunities a season 
on Broadway, all of them well-filled). 
Mr. Traube was a press agent, though 
there are actually only about twelve 
top-notch press agent jobs to go 
around. He produced a successful 
play in New York, failed in producing 
another, was fired from the assistant 
stage managership of one of Jane 
Cowl’s productions, and rehired to 
produce and direct her “A Thousand 
Summers.” 

Yet the author is not yet sure that 
his has been that chance in a thousand. 
It has earned him precious little 
money. 

“So You Want to Go Into the The- 
atre?” is not Mr. Traube’s autobiog- 
raphy. He’s still under thirty. He 
doesn’t mention his own name in the 
book. He has simply anticipated 
every question that anyone could pos- 
sibly ask before going into the Broad- 
way theatre as a profession. He calls 
his book a manual. Actually, it’s a 
“primer.” That’s not said in deroga- 
tion. If you live in Oshkosh and plan 
to go into the theatre, Mr. Traube has 
figured everything out for you except 
the railroad fare from Oshkosh to New 
York. 

Read this book and stay home. If 
you still want to be connected with 
the footlights, don’t forget to bring the 
book along. If you want to be an ac- 
tor, Mr. Traube gives you the names 
and addresses of all the producing 
offices and tells you how to visit them 
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all with the least waste of energy and 
shoe leather. He gives you an itiner- 
ary for that weary trek, even telling 
you how to cut through an alley and 
save time between the office of the 
Shuberts and Arthur Hopkins. If you 
want to be a producer, he tells you 
what your office rent will be the first 
month, works out what your return 
will be on a successful play, estimates 
how easily your heart will be broken. 

If you want to be a playwright Mr. 
Traube suggests first that you bring 
your play to the attention of a play 
broker. He introduces you to all of 
the brokers (a very valuable section 
to playwrights. Get past the broker 
and you can examine at your leisure 
Mr. Traube’s figures on what a play- 
wright earns on Broadway). Getting 
a job as a press agent in the theatre 
is hard. Too many people are already 
being thrown out of city editor’s 
offices. New York drama critics are 
a powerful group of gentlemen and 
highly respected. Percy Hammond 
left a fortune. The road to this job 
starts at the bottom of the newspaper 
ladder, Mr. Traube reports. 

Your chances are a thousand to one. 
But if you want to go into the theatre, 
don’t fail to read “So You Want to Go 
Into the Theatre?” Shepard Traube 
hasn’t left a single question you're 
asking now or will be asking, un- 
answered. Actor, playwright, pro- 
ducer, scene designer, director, press 
agent, drama critic, company manager, 
stage manager—all are covered. The 
book is written in the form of ques- 
tions and answers.—J. GUNNAR Back, 
Radio Station KFOR, Lincoln, Neb. 





Books and Authors 


The American Booksellers Associa- 
tion at a luncheon at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City recently made pub- 
lic its Book Awards for 1936. Chris- 
topher Morley presided and announced 
the winners of the 1936 awards. The 
selections are: the most distinguished 
non-fiction book of 1936, Van Wyck 
Brook’s “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land”; the outstanding biography, Vic- 
tor Heiser’s “An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey”; the most distinguished 
novel, Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone With 
the Wind”; the most original book, 
Della T. Lute’s “The Country 
Kitchen,” the forgotten book of the 
year, Norah Loft’s “I Met a Gypsy.” 
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Hints That Help 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEAL- 
ING WITH PEOPLE, by Wendell 
White. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. vii + 256 pp. $2.50. 


Of general value to everyone and of 
potential benefit to those engaged in 
newspaper and advertising work is this 
book by an assistant professor of psy- 
chology in the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Although for some years there has 
been an increasing number of books 
on psychology, especially applied psy- 
chology, for the layman, this particu- 
lar angle of the subject has not, accord- 
ing to Dr. White, been adequately 
treated. “The psychological problems 
of greatest concern to most people, 
that of dealing successfully with others, 
is one on which the public has been 
given little help,” he writes. “College 
students, for the most part, have not 
been offered much of the available ma 
terial pertaining to procedures -in 
human relationships, and people in 
general have been given meager in- 
formation of this character. . . . There 
is, therefore, a need for a systematic 
treatment of the psychology of dealing 
with people.” 

Such a book as this one has, accord- 
ing to its author, a two-fold interest 
for the public. “We desire information 
(about how to deal with people),” he 
writes, “in the first place, because such 
information makes us more effective in 
our human relationships, and, in the 
second place, because it strengthens 
our defense against being ensnared. 
However, the use of psychology need 
be discussed here only from the stand- 
point of increasing our effectiveness 
in dealing with people, since the sec- 
ond objective, that of building up a de 
fense against the unscrupulous use of 
psychology, will be adequately served 
incidentally.” 

Dr. White divides his treatment of 
this subject into four main divisions, 
thus: “Dealing with People in Life 
Situations in General,” “Preventing 
Wrongdoing,” “Preventing Peculiar 
Behavior,” and “Furthering Mental 
Health.”—Joun E. Drewry, director, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
the University of Georgia. 


First Hand History 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNAL 
OF BRAND WHITLOCK. Edited by 
Allan Nevins. Introduction by New- 
ton D. Baker. Illustrated. 2 volumes, 
boxed. $10. Appleton-Century. 


Newspaperman, lawyer, novelist, 
historian, reform mayor of Toledo and 
minister and ambassador to Belgium, 
a versatile personality, Brand Whit- 
lock led an adventurous life. He be- 
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held most of the leading events of the 
first quarter of this century and was a 
part of many of them. He mingled 
and corresponded with the great of a 
number of fields. 

Thus the publication of “The Letters 
and Journal of Brand Whitlock” (Ap- 
pleton-Century) is a literary and his- 
torical event of the first rank. The 
journal is easily one of the most im- 
portant of contemporary historical 
documents and, as the original manu- 
script will remain inaccessible to the 
public for many years, its contents 
will be available elsewhere. 

It contains, as Newton D. Baker so 
aptly says in his introduction, “the 
finest and most intimate literary ex- 
position of the World war as seen in an 
invaded and occupied country which 
has been preserved to us.” It is, in 
short, the first-hand record by a major 
participant of historical events, nu- 
merous details of which have until 
now been “off the record.” The letters 
give a vivid cross-section of the pro- 
gresive movement between 1900 and 
1910 and include his correspondence 
with such men as John P. Altgeld, 
Lincoln Steffens, Clarence Darrow, 
William Dean Howells, Newton D. 
Baker and Albert J. Nock. For Whit- 
lock’s later life, there are letters to and 
from Woodrow Wilson, King Albert 
of Belgium, Colonel House, Herbert 
Hoover and other international fig- 
ures. They give memorable pictures 
of Belgium under German domination, 
of the days of the Versailles confer- 
ences and of meetings with famous 
men of letters. 

The able editing is by Allan Nevins, 
professor of American history at Co- 
lumbia, one of America’s foremost his- 
torians and biographers and winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize with his “Grover 
Cleveland: A Study in Courage.” 
There is an excellent, sympathetic in- 
troduction by Newton D. Baker, life- 
long friend of Whitlock. 





Richmond, storm center of the Civil 
War, capital of the Confederacy, is the 
scene of a historical novel by Curr- 
rorp Dowpey, Richmond newspaper- 
man, which Little, Brown & Co., pub- 
lishers, are backing to take its place 
beside such Civil War classics as “The 
Crisis,” “The Red Badge of Courage,” 
“So Red the Rose” and “Gone With 
the Wind.” In this first novel, “Bugles 
Blow No More,” author Dowdey 
proves himself far more interested in 
swords than in roses, writes pungent 
prose, creates warm human charac- 
ters, to prove his contention that it 
took all kinds to make Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and the South, all kinds to fight 
the Civil War. Period, 1861-1865. Pub- 
lication May 14. 





Features That Flourish Unseen 


[Concluded from page 6] 


scribing the weather’s extremeties. 
He talked to a dozen’s of the city’s 
oldest men. After drawing their mem- 
ories back over frosty years, they de- 
cided, almost unanimously, that it was 
the worst. Their names, ages, and 
comments were run in a symposium 
that really scored. 

It scored not only because it had 
“names appeal,” but because people 
like to be told they are suffering and 
like to see records broken. 


STATISTICS can be made interest- 
ing. Any paper should feel morally 
obligated to its readers to campaign 
for highway safety and to know and 
print the number of accidents in city 
and county during the year. But there 
are other stories in which figures can 
form the framework. 

A reporter can peg a bit of copy on 
the effect temperature has on the city’s 
water consumption, the number of 
books taken from the library in a year, 
the quotient of taverns to population, 
and whether, according to tobacco 
dealers, there actually are more cigars 
sold during election time. 

In covering certain events, the small- 
city reporters with startling constancy 
will overlook angles that have the 
highest narrative value. For exam- 
ple, when the community sponsors a 
Fourth of July celebration, you'll 
usually find little difference between 
the running story of it carried the next 
day by the local paper and the ad- 
vance notices. 

The reporter has told you the pa- 
rade formed at 9:00 a. m., the band 
played in the afternoon, and the fol- 
lowing people won prizes. He has 
missed the whole picture and flopped 
miserably on his assignment. The 
things he did not tell you are the exact 
characteristics that make Fourth of 
July an inimitable day in our Amer- 
ican life. Incredibly, he has done 
what no newspaperman could pos- 
sibly do, theoretically—dealt with the 
prosaic and dismissed the colorful. 

The fly on the trombone player’s 
nose during that long solo part... . 
Breathless terror in the hearts of the 
boys at the Beacon Bakery for fear 
their float was going to pieces dur- 
ing the parade. ... The little boy 
who dropped his ice cream cone on 
his dog’s back. . . . Wisecracks at the 
baseball game. . . . Firecrackers that 
caused swift movements in the crowd. 
. . . Crying babies and picnic lunches; 
these are the symbols of America on 
Independence Day. It is not reason- 


able to believe that newspapers could 
forget them, but they do, each year. 


THERE is another significant reason 
why smaller newspapers should cover 
the feature field with greater care than 
is their present habit. Few of the 
stories that have been related or sug- 
gested previously in this article could 
drift into the office through an open 
window. There must be a vigorous 
expedition into the facts of the mate- 
rial. Although the writer may not al- 
ways have to engage in a prolonged 
research before he has equipped him- 
self to write, at least he must go on 
the offensive for a while. 

This offensive is healthy for the 
newspaperman in a town where there 
is only one daily and the lack of com- 
petition is responsible for the non- 
aggression policies in news coverage, 
the tendency to play a waiting game. 

Here, then, is one of the answers to 
the indictment that can be made justly 
against many of the papers falling 
within the classification dealt with 
here. That indictment would read 
something like this: 

“The Ourtown Daily Effort is here- 
by charged with being a ‘sucker’ 
for news. In the editor’s well-meant 
eagerness for ‘lots of local stuff’ and 
creation of good will, he has allowed 
himself and his reporters to become 
listless receivers of news instead of 
industrious gatherers of it. 

“This grand jury, comprised of the 
defendant’s readers, has sufficient evi- 
dence and testimony to believe that 
the paper is a dupe for the important 
woman with ‘something I'd like to 
have you run,’ a gull for the indus- 
trialist making ‘sweeping changes and 
vast improvements,’ and a cinch for 
the publicity hound who took an ‘in- 
teresting trip’ during his vacation. 
The editors and reporters on the Daily 
Effort have turned from hunters to 
hunted; and they like it. We want a 
change.” 





R. E. Wousetey (Northwestern ’28) has 
been elevated from his post as city editor 
to the managing editorship of the Evans- 
ton (Ill.) News-Indezx. 

* 

Wittram AHLRIcH (Wisconsin °33) is 
back with the Madison Newspapers (The 
Capital Times and the Wisconsin State 
Journal) in charge of the recently or- 
ganized Advertising Copy Department. 
Ahlrich returned to the Madison news- 
paper field from Fort Wayne, Ind., where 
he was on the advertising staff of the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. 
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T ne Omaha World-Herald is offer- 
ing a new service to patrons in Iowa 
and Nebraska by issuing special free 
courtesy permits to drivers of out-of- 
town cars, extending the privilege of 
parking for unlimited periods in the 
business district....W. E. MAC- 
FARLANE, business manager of the 
Chicago Tribune, and Mrs. McFarlane 
winter vacationed in Florida... . 
RICHARD LLOYD JONES, editor 
and publisher, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 
and Mrs. Jones are spending a two 
month’s vacation, cruising in South 
American waters. .. . Formerly of the 
promotion department of the Indian- 
apolis Star, LEWIS B. EDWARDS has 
joined the copy desk of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. . . . ROBERT POST 
has been assigned to cover White 
House for the New York Times, suc- 
ceeding CHARLES W. HURD, who 
has been transferred to be second man 
in the Times’ bureau in London... . 
DOROTHY TODD FOSTER, repor- 
ter, Columbus (O.) Dispatch and 
BETTY McCORD CUNNINGHAM, 
society editor, Columbus (O.) Citizen, 
were initiated into the Columbus 
Alumnae chapter of the Theta Sigma 
Phi, national honorary journalism so- 
rority. .. . FRAZIER DIXON has re- 
signed from the New York Journal 
copy desk to join the editorial staff of 
the magazine, Outdoor Life. . . . Wed- 
ding bells for WAYNE VARNUM of 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
Tribune and MISS GLADYS COX of 
the Chicago Daily News. ... As an 
experiment, the St. Augustine (Fla.) 
Record dropped “The Gumps” for a 
week and by Saturday was se over- 
come by the avalanche of protests that 
the strip went back in the paper on 
Sunday. ... WILLIAM P. LINDLEY, 
formerly of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel, has accepted a posi- 
tion as news editor of the Knoxville 
Journal. ... The Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Daily Eagle in cooperation with the 
New York World’s Fair Corporation, 
will sponsor a “New York World’s 
Fair National Good Will Tour” to the 
Pacific Coast to extend personal in- 
vitations to residents of cities to at- 
tend the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. . . . The HON. EDWARD RUS- 
SELL, managing director of the Lon- 
don (Eng.) Post, returned to England 
on the “Queen Mary” after a visit in 
the United States. WALTER 
LOCKE, editor, Dayton (O.) Daily 
News, is touring the South, writing a 
daily column, en route, under the title, 
“Realm of the Road.” . . . The Town 
and Country Club of Cincinnati was 
entertained recently by HUBERT 
TAFT, president and editor-in-chief, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, who gave a de- 
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Had You Heard — 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 





scription of his recent trip through 
Mexico. . . . GEORGE HOLLAND, 
author of Boston Evening American’s 
column “Boston After Dark,” is re- 
cuperating from a fractured leg... . 
CHESTER L. SHAW, of the New York 
Times telegraph and cable desk, has 
resigned to take charge of the copy 
and make-up desk of the Literary 
Digest. . . . The price of Italian news- 
papers has been increased approxi- 
mately one-half cent to discourage 
increase in circulation in an endeavor 
to conserve on cellulose for military 
purposes. .. . King Features Syndi- 
cate recently opened new Paris offices, 
with PAUL WINKLER in charge of 
the Paris staff. . . . According to Wal- 
ter Parker, circulation director of the 
Chicago American, newsboys sell pa- 
pers for only two reasons, namely, to 
make money and to make noise... . 
In San Simeon, Calif., WILLIAM 
RANDOLPH HEARST recently cele- 
brated his 50th anniversary as a news- 
paper editor and publisher. ... STAN- 
LEY WALKER, former city editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
later managing editor of the New York 





Goes to Look 


Tom Mahoney 


Mr. Mahoney, former press association cor- 
respondent in the Southwest United States 
and Mexico and more recently editor of Mod- 
ern Mechanix magazine, has joined the staff 
of the rapidly growing picture magazine, 
Look, with editorial offices in Des Moines, 
lowa. Mahoney is vice-president, in charge 
of chapter affairs, of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity. 
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Mirror, was named editor of the New 
York Woman. Mr. Walker is also 
widely known as the author of the 
popular book, “Mrs. Astor’s Horse.” 
... EX-GOVERNOR ALFRED M. 
LANDON, one of the victims of the 
Topeka Press Club’s “Frying Pan” 
dinners, revealed that his “favorite 
editor” publishes the Literary Digest. 
...JOHN C. MARSCHER, adver- 
tising director, Philadelphia Daily 
News, recently became honorary pres- 
ident of the Fourth Estate Square 
Club of Philadelphia. .. . RALPH W. 
WILLIAMS, feature writer, Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening News, has resigned 
to join the publicity staff of the Hagen- 
back-Wallace Circus. .. . ROUL TUN- 
LEY, reporter, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, has sailed for a six weeks’ va- 
cation in Austria and Germany... . 
The Biloxi-Gulfport (Miss.) Daily 
Herald, has published what is believed 
to be the first and only jigsaw car- 
toon.... Running 118 pages, the 
largest in its history, the Tucson Ari- 
zona Daily Star, published its 1937 
Rodeo Edition recently. . . . KEN- 
NETH McARDLE, San _ Francisco 
News’ reporter, had himself sentenced 
to 10 days in jail to observe existing 
conditions, and found he had gained 
seven pounds during his stay, having 
enjoyed a life of comparative luxury. 
... Year-round delivery service by 
airplane was recently established to 
Block Island, 12 miles off the Rhode 
Island mainland, by the Providence 
(R. I.) Sunday Journal. .. . RALPH 
F. DUYSTERS has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager of the 
magazine, Sheet Metal Worker, pub 
lished by the Edwin A. Scott Publish- 
ing Company. .. . HARLEY WARD 
has been named midwestern repre- 
sentative of Tip Top Comics Maga- 
zine, ... Formerly with Vanity Fair, 
House Beautiful and Harper’s Bazaar, 
SUZANNE GLEAVES has joined 
Congratulations, New York, as editor. 
.. . DICK CARTER is writing a new 
feature, “Getting Away From It All” 
in the Wewahitchka (Fla.) Gulf 
County Breeze. ... After 25 years 
on the staffs of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, MALCOLM 
BAILEY recently resigned to accept 
a position with the Christian Science 
Monitor. . . . Fortune, New York, has 
placed HAROLD FOSTER in charge 
of its new advertising department 
office in Philadelphia. . . . CHARLES 
SPENCER HART, business manager 
of Elk’s Magazine, and former teacher 
of American history, has written a 
new book about forgotten heroes who 
aided the father of our country, en 
titled, “General Washington’s Son of 
Israel.” 
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The Story of Sigma Delta Chi 


|Concluded from page 7| 


and newspaper executives throughout 
the nation. 

From its inception, through war, 
boom days and depressions, to the 
present time, Sigma Delta Chi has 
flourished, primarily because of the 
youth behind it—that enthusiasm of 
the young man who aspires to follow 
the newspaper profession industry as 
a career. 





Major Cobb 


Should peaceful U. S. go to war 
next week, Major Irvin Shrewsbury 
Cobb would leave his beloved type- 


writer to quibble with the enemy. 
Little known is the military life of 
this versatile personality who was 


made a chevalier in the Legion of 
Honor because he covered the 
World war for Satewpost. Ardently 


peace-minded, he nevertheless boasts 
a commission in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 


Unlike columnar contemporaries, 
versatile Irvin S. Cobb labors 


7 
% 





IRVIN S. COBB 
... he sprinkles spice, salt. 


neither for wit nor weight in his 
weekly homily for Western News- 
paper Union. But both wit and 
weight result, for Cobbisms are 
notoriously barbed with the pungent 
southern philosophy that made 
Judge Priest famous. 


Born in Paducah, Ky., Cobb cor- 
nered local journalistic fame, edited 
a daily before buying his first razor. 
Stage, screen, radio and newsdom 
beckoned in succeeding years. Today 
his WNU column offers a welcome 
shaker from which this 60-year- 
oldster sprinkles spice and salt on 
Americana. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI belongs to the 
budding journalist—it serves as a guid- 
ing star, as an inspiring motive in at- 
taining the heights which the very am- 
bitious beginner seeks. 

During my uninterrupted and con- 
secutive years of “newspapering,” I 
am happy to be under the fateful 
half-century mark, I have interviewed 
many of The Great, but nothing has 
been comparable to the thrill expe- 
rienced in watching the expression on 
some Sigma Delta Chi’s face, after ini- 
tiation, or in the unexpected meeting 
places. Nothing, either, can take the 
place of a reporter’s eye as he antici- 
pates a “good story.” 

The inspiration and helpfulness of 
Sigma Delta Chi is manifesting itself 
daily throughout our country. Espe- 
cially is this true of individuals who 
are attaining fame and prestige. 

Here is a concrete case in point, as 
we read: “Douglas Lurton was offi- 
cially seated behind the managing edi- 
tor’s desk at the Literary Digest—he 
attended North Dakota University— 
was a member of Sigma Delta Chi.” 

Only recently a great newspaper- 
man, Marlen Pew, died suddenly in 
New York. He was nationally ac- 
claimed. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of our fraternity, and helped in 
every way to advance its interests. 

To all members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
in death or in harness, we should ever 
hold the highest esteem. 


Over the years, many marvelous 
changes have come about in printing 
the word of enlightenment and intelli- 
gence, and distributing it to the people. 

Marvelous indeed has been the 
sweep of this particular profession-in- 
dustry toward perfection — perfection 
of methods in treatment and presenta- 
tion, transmission and dissemination of 
news; more astounding has been the 
mechanical progress. 

I have before me Vol. 1, No. 1 of THe 
Quit, published for December, 1912, 
and the Silver Anniversary edition of 
Tue Qumt, published in October, 1934. 
The baby QuILL was nursed and put to 
bed first by Frank W. Pennell, at De- 
troit, Mich. 

The veteran, the mature man, is now 
edited by Ralph L. Peters, at Detroit, 
Mich. 


THE contrast affords the mind to run 
rampant over the years, years when 
human advancement reached new 
heights in every phase of life and ac- 
tivity — airplanes, radios, radio-tele- 
phones, wirephoto, dirigibles, trans- 


mission of news from all places upon 
the globe, speed of publication, distri- 
bution of newspapers, development of 
printer-machines, presses, typesetting 
machines, stereotyping, popularity of 
color perfection of advertising, ad in- 
finitum. 

“We are certain of its success in the 
future,” wrote the first editor of Tue 
QuiILt as he made his humble bow. 

“Brother Laurence Sloan, our Na- 
tional President, was a good doctor, 
who kept the stroke of life in the or- 
ganization,” and “The University of 
Missouri has our newest Chapter.” 
Such are excerpts of Volume 1, No. 1. 

From Beta in Kansas came: “Inter- 
est in Sigma Delta Chi has increased 
100 per cent.” From Gamma came: 
“We are going to boost, boost, boost.” 
From Delta came: “We are marching 


ahead.” 


Sucu are the inspiring messages of 
the early days, synchronizing with 
Editor Peters: “Sigma Delta Chi has 
grown from 10 men to nearly 8,000 in 
25 years. Sigma Delta Chi has moved 
slowly but steadily; we have a strong 
foundation for the future; we have 
come of age. There is responsibility 
ahead.” 

Many a reporter with faith in his 
heart, and judgment in his head, has 
gallantly approached a publisher and 
offered valued suggestions; many a 
time a reporter’s timidity has only 
gone as far as his immediate superior, 
the city editor, with an idea for better- 
ment of service in the news; many a 
reporter’s opinion has meant prestige 
and power. 

So with Sigma Delta Chi. 

The newest member may be tomor- 
row’s genius in directing the minds, 
thoughts and ambitions of millions of 
people. Courage and purpose have no 
oe neither has Sigma Delta 
Chi. 





Emit J. Bracxy (Marquette ’30) is cele- 
brating his tenth anniversary as associate 
editor of the Feed Bag, national trade 
magazine, published in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Blacky joined the staff while a student 
at Marquette. He was treasurer of the 
Marquette Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
during his senior year. 

* 


Wi.t1am THompson (Southern Metho- 
dist "32) is now with Pendleton Dudley 
and Associates, in their publicity office at 
the Greater Texas and Pan-American Ex- 
position in Dallas. 

* 

Harotp H. Smirn (Kansas °27) was 
elected president of the Colorado Press 
Association in Denver, Jan. 16. He is pub- 
lisher of the Morgan County Herald, Fort 
Morgan, Colo. His brother, Donatp E. 
Smirx (Kansas °32) is editor of the Jules- 
burg Grit-Advocate. 
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WHO : WHAT -: WHERE 





Heads Californians 





Miller Holland 


Mr. Holland, who heads the Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumni Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, was grad- 
uated from Emerson Institute, Washington, 
D. C., and the University of California, ‘23, 
where he received a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. At UC he covered Berkeley and the 
campus for INS and UP. After graduation he 
went to work for INS. He went to the Far 
East in 1923 and early 1924 on a free lance 
expedition. On returning to San Francisco, 
he went to work again for INS. He became 
assstant bureau manager, then Los Angeles 
manager. He went to the San Francisco Call 
in 1927 and to the San Francisco News in 
1929. He returned to INS as San Francisco 
manager in 1930. Two years later he joined 
the UP as foreign editor in charge of service 
to the Far East. Then, after a spell on the 
business side, was made news manager of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the UP 
in October, 1935. 


Martin Foss, president of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, was honored at a buffet 
luncheon and reception Dec. 31, at the 
University Club, New York City, to mark 
the completion of 30 years of active serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., chairman of the board, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, was host and 
presented Mr. Foss with a platinum watch. 
There were 300 guests at the luncheon, 
including McGraw-Hill’s Twenty-Five 
Year Club, executives and department 
heads of the company, and heads of other 
publishing houses. 

* 

Norman L. Park (Pittsburgh ’30) left 
the staff of the Pittsburgh Motor Club on 
Feb. 1 to take a position with the Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Department 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation in Pittsburgh. 
Park will be assistant to the editor of the 
Orange Disc and the Gulf News, house 
organs of the Gulf Corporation. 
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R. M. Kiem (Purdue ’25) since June, 
1936, has been in charge of the Sales Pro- 
motional activities with the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, 1213 West Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* 


LELAND W. Piunxett, who received his 
master’s degree in journalism from the 
University of Texas, is in charge of the 
journalism classes and sponsor of the Her- 
ald at Arkansas State college this year. 

Mr. Plunkett received his A.B. degree 
at Arkansas State college in 1934, and did 
graduate work at the University of In- 


‘diana the following year. 


While at the University of Texas, Mr. 
Plunkett served as night sports editor of 
the Daily Texan. He was also a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 

* 

Mites A. Smitu, staff writer for the As- 
sociated Press in Cleveland for the past 
four years, joined the faculty of the school 
of journalism at Ohio State university 
when the fall quarter opened. Smith was 
graduated from Ohio State in 1930 with a 
degree of bachelor of science in journal- 
ism. In 1929 and 1930 he served as editor 
of the Sun Dial, campus humor publica- 
tion. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Delta Chi and Sigma Delta Chi frater- 
nities. 

* 

EDWARD JENISON (Wisconsin ’29) is asso 
ciated with his father in the publishing of 
the Paris (Ill.) Daily Beacon News which 
is now operating in a handsome new 
building completed and formally opened 
Oct. 24, 

* 

GENE ALLEMAN, former editor of the 
National Publisher, and for 11 years con- 
nected with the Citizen Publishing Co., at 
La Grange, IIl., became full-time field sec 
retary of the Michigan Press Association 
Jan. 1. 

* 


Morris S. Kraus (Illinois 32) on the 
city desk of the San Diego Evening Trib 
une, was laid up temporarily recently by 
an automobile accident. 

* 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, are numer- 
ous on the staff of the Literary Digest. 
Dovuetas Lurton (North Dakota) is man 
aging editor; JouNNY WHITE (Kansas ’22) 
is executive editor; KENNETH STEWART 
(Stanford ’23) copy editor; ZEHNER (BILL) 
Rotter (Colorado 731), Lester VELIE 
(Wisconsin °29), Rotre Battzetn (De 
Pauw ’25) and Jonun R. Wuirttnc (Ohio 
36). 

* 

FREDERICK J. BOLENDER, JR. (Wisconsin 
33) is on the staff of the Wausau (Wis.) 
Daily Record-Herald. 

* 
Rosert M. Docxeray (Ohio State ’35) is 


on the financial staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


To Edit Almanac 





Curtis D. MacDougall 


Mr. MacDougall has become editor of 
the National Almanac and Year Book, 
successor to the Chicago Daily News 
Almanac, which was purchased recently 
by the National Survey and Sales Corpo 
ration, Chicago, of which John M. Pratt, 
former Louisville publisher, is president. 

The new concern, with the co-operation 
of a number of important metropolitan 
daily newspapers, will compile an Alma 
nac and Year Book on the basis of state or 
regional editions with a national distribu 
tion assured. William H. Murphy, until 
recently advertising director of the daily 
and Sunday Chicago Herald and Ex 
aminer, is executive vice-president and 
general sales manager of the purchasing 
company. 

For the past two and a half years, Dr 
MacDougall has been editor of the Evans 
ton (Ill.) Daily News-Index, the news 
paper which was awarded the grand prize 
in 1936 for general excellence by the Na 
tional Editorial Association. Dr. Mac 
Dougall has resigned his position and will 
devote all of his energies to the produc 
tion of the National Almanac. He will, 
however, continue as lecturer in journal- 
ism at Northwestern University in the 
evening school. 
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Twenty Years Afterward 


United States entered the blood 
stained arena in which most of the 
nations of the world were engaged in 
mass murder. 

Why? 

“To make the world safe for democ- 
racy!” 

“Because if we don’t help the Allies lick Kaiser Bill and 
his Huns now we'll have to fight him all alone later to save 


our homes!” 





“It is America’s duty!” 

So shouted and thundered those who whipped America 
into a frenzy of hysteria and hate. Most of them probably 
were sincere. But there were those who dared to lift their 
voices to suggest that America entered the war on the side 
of the Allies to protect her loans and investments to and 
with them. How they were hooted, what scorn was 
heaped upon them—but they stood fast through it all and 
fought to the end to keep their country out of the fiery 
hell that raged and still flames in the Europe that knows 
no peace. 

Without attempting to propound here whether America 
should or should not have entered the World War, let us 
consider briefly what came of that conflict. 

Was democracy saved? If so, for what a fate! Consider 
Italy, Germany, Russia and war-torn Spain. 

The terms of an impossible treaty made peace impos- 
sible. Economic chaos and disaster stalked in its wake. 
Billions were loaned to the Allied countries—billions 
which never will come back. America lost 126,000 men 
and more than 200,000 others were wounded—some so 
badly they are walking dead men today. 

But why continue—save to suggest that this month, this 
year, marking the twentieth anniversary of America’s 
entry into the war, be spent in preaching the message of 
peace; in recounting and reminding the nation of the ter- 
rible side of war; pointing again and again to the 8,500,000 
men who gave their lives in the struggle—and for what; to 
the 21,200,000 who were wounded and disfigured for life; 
to the billions poured out; to the billions that have fol- 
lowed since. 

May this message be carried into every corner of the 
world—despite dictators and censors—by the press, the 
pulpit, the radio, the screen and all other available means 
of expression during this twentieth anniversary of “the 
war to end all wars.” A war that served as but a blood- 
splattered prelude to a more terrible holocaust to come if 
a dictator-cursed world does not come to its senses. 


® 
Another Major Loss 


AGaIN American journalism has lost a major figure— 
this time Fred Fuller Shedd, distinguished editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; three times president of 


AS 
WE VIEW 


T wENTY years ago this month the IT 


the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; national honorary member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity; a sincere believer and 
active worker in education for journal- 
ism. His 66 years, more than 50 of 
which had been spent in journalism, 
were marked with endeavor and ac- 
complishment. 


In the Open at Last 


S HAKING off the shackles of silence imposed for years, 
the newspapers and magazines of the nation, together with 
the radio, are at last making America aware of the toll, the 
far reaching grip, the seriousness of those twin curses 
which were masked for years behind the term “social 
diseases”—syphilis and gonorrhea. Also extending the 
knowledge that science can now combat them. The ever- 
widening campaign demonstrates anew the great public 
good, the wide dissemination of knowledge that can come 
through the concerted efforts of the scientist and the jour- 
nalist. 


a 
Picture! Picture! 


z HE readers of newspapers and magazines aren’t shout- 
ing “author” as much today as they’re shouting “picture.” 
The whole country seems to have become picture conscious 
overnight—with the circulations of Life and Look reach- 
ing amazing totals. 

Editors and publishers have been paying more attention 
to their own picture pages and rotogravure sections than 
ever before. Newspapers, we’ve a hunch, have over- 
looked a sure bet in failing to properly develop, publicize 
and popularize their roto sections. Too often they have 
been just pages of pretty pictures—“dutch windmills,” as 
one editor puts it—wholly unrelated and having but mo- 
mentary appeal. 

Marked changes have taken place in the last year, how- 
ever, and a number of papers have taken significant steps 
to develop sections that will appeal to readers as well as 
lookers. This has been done by selecting pictures and 
preparing captions that would tell a feature story or article 
quickly and attractively. Roto sections have become illus- 
trated feature magazines. 

One of the principal drawbacks in this development pro- 
gram has been the lack of space allowed editorial matter— 
also the failure to recognize or neglect in developing the 
circulation possibilities of an edited rotogravure section. 

If newspapers will liberalize the ratio between editorial 
and advertising content in their roto sections, see that the 
sections are edited with the view of presenting a varied 
and balanced content appealing to readers as well as 
lookers, give the sections an entity, and properly publicize 
the finished product they can cash in on the universal 
interest in pictures and ably compete with the picture 
magazines for the advertising dollar. 

Otherwise, they will get lost in the shuffle and see reve- 
nue that should come to them diverted to other channels. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


“ “My God, you don’t know!’ said his 
friend. ‘Why you've been out all night 
with the foreign minister of Spain!’ ” 

Correspondent Whitaker doesn’t re- 
port what the hero of this little yarn 
had to say about that time! 


Last month we tried in our halting 
way to tell you something of Forrest 
M. (Pop) Hall, fellow-worker on The 
Detroit News’ staff, whose death came 
with no warning to most of his friends. 

Our effort brought a letter from 
John Stempel, of the Easton (Pa.) 
Daily Express, who shared our inter- 
est in, appreciation of and the friend- 
ship of Pop whom he knew at Indiana 
University. Wish we could print it in 
full—it’s so full of stories about this 
colorful newspaper figure. But it 
would take another column and then 
some—and worth it—but I’m sure Pop 
would cuss me out in his own inimi- 
table way “for giving so much space 
to a broken down old tramp printer.” 

But here’s one phase of it we can’t 
hold back—it has to do with Pop’s 
swapping tendencies. All right, John 
Stempel, take it away: 

“About 1911 or 1912,” Stempel nar- 
rates, “Pop and a couple of other 
tramp printers drove from Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, to Indianapolis to see the 
Speedway races. He remained in In- 
dianapolis eight years and never saw 
the races. He worked as a printer on 
the Indianapolis News where he was 
known as Tex. There he started a 
series of trades with a knife and a gold 
watch that grew to a saw mill, with a 
five-ton truck and three men working 
for it, which he sold when he entered 
the service. Of that story I found wit- 
nesses in Indianapolis. 

“Tex wrote a long series of articles 
on the history of Bloomington and 
Monroe County. These he published 
in book form. He always was busy at 
something—printing, writing, trading, 
taking in a broken-down piece of ma- 
chinery, repairing and improving it 
and trading it for something better. 
Well do I remember the time he of- 
fered me a dime for a fountain pen I 
was about to discard. He got fifty 
cents for it when he fixed it up. 

“He was an eccentric, full of ego and 
brass, a showman, but true in his fash- 
ion to his friends—and with a swell 
heart!” 

Right you are, John, and thanks. 





FreD WITTNER (Wisconsin ’31) and Mrs. 
Wittner have announced the arrival Jan. 
23, 1937, of Simon David Wittner, in New 
York City. Mr. Wittner is doing publicity 
and magazine work in New York. 
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A Test for Newspapermen 

@ How good is your general knowledge of journalistic activity ? 
@ How well are you keeping up with your professional colleagues ? 
@ Do you need more spark, new ideas ? 


Then read 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 West 39th Street 
$1.00 a year 


New York, New York 























Puts the Right Man in the Right Place — 


Employers— 
Here Is Your Best Timber! 


Have you any openings on your newspaper (daily or 
weekly), magazine, press association, advertising or pub 
licity staff for young men college graduates? 


If you have, we can direct you to a man in your locality 
who is to be graduated this June after completing a four- 
year course of training equipping him for the field of jour 
nalism. 


He has made broad preparation, received practical expe- 
rience on college publications, and perhaps on county and 


city newspapers during summer vacations. 


The Personnel Bureau has the complete personal, educa- 
tion and experience records of Sigma Delta Chi members 
who will be graduated this June. From these files you can 
select the type of young man needed on your staff by ask- 
ing The Personne! Bureau to make recommendations on 
the basis of your requirements. 


Write today if you have a vacancy or know of one else- 
where! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


2384 Glendale Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinios 


Puts the Right Man in the Right Place 













































FIRSTS 





First! First! 


derivatives? 


rent newspaper news. 


the news of newspapers. 


What would we do without that word “first” and all of its 


But, while we are talking about firsts—onlys—leaders, etc., 
Editor & Publisher has a few that are worth talking about. 


® First off the press each week with the cur- 
® Only publication devoted exclusively to 


Leads all other trade journals in sub- 
scriptions by newspaper executives. 


And this is not all by any means. Every issue of Editor & Pub- 


lisher is written, edited and published for YOU. The articles, edi- 
torials and special features will help you every day of the week 
to do a better job by keeping you posted as to what is happen- 
ing in your branch of the newspaper advertising and publishing 


business. 


Editor & Publisher should be on your “must be read” list. A 


yearly subscription just at this time will be particularly to your ad- 
vantage because it will entitle you to your own copy of the 1937 
International Year Book—a 300-page newspaper encyclopedia. 
Don't delay—send us your subscription today. The current issue 


as well as the Year Book will be sent by return mail. 


$4.00 Domestic 







$4.50 Canadian 


1700 Times Building 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





$5.00 Foreign 





New York City 

















































